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MATCHMAKING. 


‘THREE very different breakfast- 
tables were linked together one 
morning by each receiving an invi- 
tation to the same country house. 
The first place belongs to Sir Ste- 
VOL, XVII.—NO. XOVIIIL, 


phen Dashwood’s, in virtue ot his 


superior, though not very exalted, 
rank of baronet. 
He was alone with his mother, 
who held in her hand an open letter, 
II 
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and looking up from it said, ‘ Dear 
Stephen, you must go, to please me.’ 
The last words said so pleadingly, 
in such a soft, sweet voice, that it 
seemed strange to hear him answer 
sternly, ‘No, mother; you know 
how little I care for that sort of 
thing. A gay party in such a house 
as the Dudley Harewoods’ is the 
last I should wish to join. I am 
really becoming an old man, and I 
mean to stay at home now.’ 

‘You are not forty yet.’ 

‘ Thirty-nine. Quite old enough 
to be allowed to give up dissipation 
and take care of my mother.’ 

‘ Give me one year more, Stephen. 
I cannot give up my hope of a 
pretty young mistress for the old 
Court. Don’t look so sad, dear; it 
is fifteen years since Annie died. 
Even if she had been your wife you 
have mourned her too long. I can- 
not bear to see all the brightness of 
your life buried in her grave.’ 

Sir Stephen walked to a window 
and looked out on his beautiful 
park for some minutes, but his eyes 
had an absent look, and all he saw 
was a white marble cross in a 
churchyard far away. 

He came back to Lady Dashwood 
at last, and said in a low voice, ‘I 
will go to this place, as you wish it 
so much. As to marrying, I have 
often told you I would marry if I 
could care for any one; but no one 
has made my heart beat faster since 
—since—yearsago. Dearest mother, 
why will you not be content to be 
the only woman I love?’ 

‘Content! Yes, for myself; but 
I should be so happy, Stephen, to 
leave this dear old place to your 
wife, and to go and wait in my own 
little home for the time for me to 
meet your dear father again. An 
old woman may wait to rejoin the 
husband she loved for thirty years; 
but, indeed, your case is different.’ 

‘ My dear mother, I never thought 
of comparing it. I have promised. 
I will go to Birchleigh; but what 
on earth has that to do with my 
marrying ?” 

* Why, in your letter, did you not 
see the Ashleys are asked ?” 

* Well?’ 


‘I like Miss Ashley so much. 
She is such a nice, sensible girl. 


Not less than twenty-six, so that 
she would not be too young. Good- 
looking, so well connected, on her 
father’s side, and an heiress! Not 
that you need marry for money, but 
there isa great deal you could do 
here with it.’ 

‘So she is the selected victim! 
I grant she is pleasant and hand- 
some. However, unfortunately, 
there are two serious objections to 
your plan, my dear lady. I do not 
care for her, and I am sure she does 
not care for me.’ 

‘You must make yourself care 
for her. And then, my dear boy, 
do you sup any woman could 
help caring for you?’ And the fond 
mother looked up. with pride at her 
really very handsome son. 

He Iaughed good-humouredly. 
* Youtig Hidies are not so infatuated 
as you at6; but I promise to go to 
this place, and also to try to like 
Miss Ashley; only my firm convic- 
tion is that I shall come back as 
heart-whole as I go.’ And Sir Ste- 
phen sighed as he thought how very 
fat he was froiti being heart-whole. 
The old sorrow, nevertheless, had 
partly changed ito a sad memory, 
and his mother had, at last, e 
him almost béliévé that it was very 
irksome t6 Het to take charge of his 
hospitabld hétise, and also that, as 
the last of an ancient race, it was 
his positive duty to marry: Oaring 
for no one, he was now almostready 
to propose to any one his mother 
wished, partly to please her, partly 
from a sad weariness of the subject. 

‘ When people think they are safe 
they are often in most danger,’ an- 
swered Lady Dashwood. 

* And there’s dancing in the case, 
too,’ groaned her son, as he took up 
his invitation again. ‘ What does 
Mrs. Harewood say? “ Dear Mary's 
birthday is on the 20th, and she has 
set her heart ona ball.” J certainly 
bless “ dear Mary” for the thought. 
Am I to dance at my age, mother? 

‘Yes, yes; you quite weary me 
with your age. I can’t bear the 
young men of the present day, and 
I am quite sure all sensible people 
agree with me.’ 

Sir Stephen sighed. ‘Then I 
desert you on Monday week ?’ 

* Yes, of course: and now I must 
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go and look after your tiresome 
household affairs. Write at once 
and a before you have time to 


re 

The second breakfast was that of 
the Ashleys, already mentioned. 
Mr. Ashley was a good specimen of 
an English country gentleman. His 
life had been marred, however, by 
one mistake—his wife. Youth and 
beauty had hidden her innate vul- 
garity from him, while riches had 
made his father overlook her ine- 
quality of position. Mr. Ashley 
was a sensible man, so he made the 
best of it, and had now got accus- 
tomed to his burden; while, for his 
sake partly, partly for her own real 
kindliness of disposition, his wife 
was always well received by his 
friends. As they now sat at their 
luxurious breakfast-table they looked 
as if they had always lived pros- 
perous lives, with plenty round 
them. This was really the case; 
but the last few years a great sor- 
row had gained on Mrs. Ashley. 
This was, that her daughter was 
unmarried. Her only daughter, her 
eldest child, so handsome, so well 
educated, so popular, and an heiress 
(through her godmother, Mrs. Ash- 
ley’s sister), that sie should be un- 
married seemed dreadful! There 
was no reason for this, save that 
Caroline, with heart untouched, and 
very happy at home, saw no reason 
to accept any one of her numerous 
suitors. Sundry hints had been 
given to Mrs. Ashley by Lady Dash- 
wood of her willingness to consent 
to a marriage between the heiress 
and Sir Stephen, but Mrs. Ashley 
had never mentioned the subject to 
her daughter. However, this morn- 
ing Mrs. Dudley Harewood, who 
was well aware how much her friend 
Lady Dashwood desired the match, 
had said in her letter of invitation 
that she expected Sir Stephen Dash- 
wood would join their party, and 
consequently, as she had hoped, 
Mrs. Ashley was all eagerness to 
accept the invitation. 

* John,’ she said—and Mr. Ashley 
looked up, rather annoyed by the 
interruption, for he was a man of 
one idea, and breakfast was now 
occupying his thoughts—‘ John, 
there is nothing, I hope, to prevent 


our going to the Dudley Harewoods 
on the 18th? 

‘I have meetings on Tuesday and 
Friday.’ 

‘Oh! you can manage to get back 
in time on Friday, and you must 
send an excuse for Tuesday.’ 

‘ What's the good of going? 
We've just got home.’ 

‘ They are going to have a dance, 
and of course you will have some 
excellent shooting.’ 

‘I’m quite content with my own.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, my dear!’ this 
good-humouredly and coaxingly ; 
‘such a nice house tb stay in. 
Carrie will like some dancing, and 
it is so good of Mrs. Harewood to 
ask Jack and Willie too,’ glancing 
at two tall youths who made up the 
breakfast-party. 

* Well, well, I suppose I must go, 
80 you can write and accept. Come 
along, boys; I’m going to the farm.’ 

Left alone with her daughter, 
Mrs. Ashley felt nervous. If Carrie 
was to marry Sir Stephen it was 
perhaps time to speak to her on the 
sabject; and with much trepidation 
she gave her the letter, hoping for 
some remark that might serve to 
introduce the idea. 

Carrie, however, handed back the 
letter in silence, and Mrs. Ashley 
plunged into her subject. 

‘Carrie, my dear, 1 ho 


Sir Ste- 
phen Dashwood will be there.’ 

Carrie opened her large eyes a 
little wider, and raised her well- 
marked eyebrows. ‘Do you,mamma? 
I always think he is heavy.’ 


‘Oh, no; it is his way to be rather 
silent—so much better than the 
rattle of the young men of the 
present day.’ 

A long pause followed. Then— 

* Carrie, did you never think Sir 
Stephen admired you?’ 

‘Not more than most people.’ 
This was said so prettily that it did 
not sound pert; and she added, 
sadly, ‘ Ah, mother! a fortune is a 
great beautifier.’ 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense, my 
dear. So much admired as you 
have always been! But 1 do wish 
you would marry; you are so diffi- 
cult to please, I am afraid you will 
end by being an old maid.’ 

Carrie flushed angrily, but she 
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answered in her usual low voice, 
‘Pray do not speak as if that were 
any degradation. I am very happy 
as I am, and I do not intend to 
marry unless I am, what people 
call, “in love.” The world thinks 
men so fascinating it cannot be- 
lieve a girl can have reached twenty- 
six without falling in Jove with some 
one of them. It makes me furious 
the way people talk! A girl who 
marries the first man who asks her 
is allowed to live in peace. A girl 
who does not wish to marry, who 
has refused a dozen offers, and 
might with a little trouble have re- 
fused another dozen, is worried till 
she is almost ready to marry the 
next person who asks her. Is the 
disgrace of old maidism in the mere 
fact of not being married, or in 
being supposed not to have been 
asked? for in the latter case I might 
get a certificate.’ 

Mrs. Ashley was rather bewil- 
dered, and answered, ‘ Certainly, my 
dear, but it is not usual.’ 

Caroline began to laugh, and Mrs. 
Ashley returned to the charge. 


‘Well, my dear, J like Sir Ste- 
phen —, —. and so does your 


Be I have good reason to 
eve a Stephen is devotedly at- 


tached to you.’ 
This romantic sentiment was ut- 
tered in all good faith. Lady Dash- 


wood, in talking to Mrs. Ashley, 
had, perhaps unintentionally, al- 
lowed her to imply a great deal 
more than was really the case. 

Carrie flushed again, but not this 
time with anger. Sir Stephen was 
a man whose love a girl might well 
be proud of, even though she could 
not return it. 

A pause followed. Then Mrs. 
Ashley said, as she rose to leave 
the room, ‘I beg, Caroline, that you 
will not be rude to Sir Stephen. 
I am sure you would easily learn to 
like him; and it would be such a 
comfort to us to leave you, with 
your a, fortune, safe with such a 


. Which, me or the fortune ?’ 
Miss Ashley’ 's answer to this Albee 
adding, quickly, ‘I beg your par- 
don, mamma; I do like him, only I 
don’t want to marry him, or any 
one else.’ 
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-Mrs. Ashley was gone. 

‘Oh dear me!’ was Carrie’s mut- 
tered exclamation, ‘who would be 
an heiress? I believe I must marry 
the man to put an end to the bother.’ 

At eight o’clock that morning the 
sun had shone on a very different 
scene, our third breakfast-table. 

It was a very frugal meal, in a 
wretched little house in the dismal 
manufacturing town of M——. 

Mr. Barlow was a hardworking 
curate, and his wife, if ible, 
worked harder than he did. Still, 
as they sat at opposite ends of their 
crowded table, there was an air of 
cheerful happiness round them, and 
the little room had a certain air of 
refinement. 

Being a poor curate, I need hardly 
explain that the epithet ‘crowded’ 
applies to children—the eldest a 
girl of seventeen, with golden- 
brown hair and large blue eyes: 
the youngest a baby on its mother’s 
knee. 

Mrs. Barlow, having supplied the 
children with food, and comparative 
quiet reigning, took up a letter, and 
said to her husband, ‘I want to 
consult you about Mrs. Dudley 
Harewood’s invitation.’ 

It should be stated that father 
and mother would be too much 
occupied to talk after breakfast, and 
80, perforce, all affairs that could be 
were discussed without regard to 
children. 

‘Mrs. Dudley Harewood! 
is she ?’ 

‘Oh, William! You must re- 
member. My dear old friend long 
ago, Mary Norton. You know I 
told you I was going to write to her, 
and ask her if she knew of any one 
nok, could go to.’ 

‘Oh, yes. I beg your pardon. I 
had so much to think of this morn- 
ing. Perhaps you would read me 
what she says; my class is so early 
this morning.’ 

Mrs. Barlow read. 

*I am distressed you should think 
it needful to part with your daugh- 
ter, but, happily, I think I know of 
the very thing for her. Mrs. Dan- 
vers, who is a great friend of mine, 
has two little girls, and is very 
anxious to have a young governess 
for them who knows French well. 


Who 
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From your having been so much 
abroad this would suit your Aimée. 
Mrs. Danvers is a charming person, 
and I believe the girls‘are nice chil- 
dren. Would you allow your daugh- 
ter to come and stay here on the 
18th? We havea dance for Mary’s 
birthday on the 20th, which I think 


she would enjoy, and I should be 


able to make friends with her before 
the end of the month, when I ex- 
pect Mrs. Danvers to come to us, 
and she and Aimée could see how 
they like each other. Do let your 
child come, for the sake of old times. 
It would give me such pleasure to 
be trusted with her.’ 

* That is all about Aimée, What 
do you think of it?’ 

‘Certainly, she must go. You 
would like it, Aimée?’ and Mr. Bar- 
low turned to his pretty little daugh- 
ter. 

‘I don’t know, papa. No, please, 
I would rather not.’ And her large 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘That is foolish, my child. We 
are obliged to send you into the 
world, and it would be neither wise 
nor right to lose this chance of se- 


curing you a kind friend.’ 

‘But the ball?’ interposed the 
mother. 

‘One dance need not turn her 


little head. I think it would be 
pleasant for her to have a little of 
what the world calls “ pleasure” 
before she begins to work. And 
clothes?’ groaned Mr. Barlow, in 
despair. 

‘Never mind that, though, my 
dear, if you really think she ought 
to go; I'll manage.’ 

‘I think she ought to go.’ 

‘Then I will write to-day and ac- 
cept for her.’ 

Mr. Barlow went off to his work. 
Tlalf a dozen children were sent out 
to walk, in the care of each other 
and one small nurse girl;:two boys 
sat in a corner, out of the way, with 
a Latin grammar; and Mrs. Barlow 
and the two eldest girls proceeded 
to wash up the breakfast things. 

Talk went on over this occupa- 
tion, Aimée tearful and in terror of 
it all; Susan, the next girl, eager 
and happy at the unusual excite- 
ment; Mrs. Barlow, miserable at 
the long-dreaded idea of sending 
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her daughter! away from home, 
thankful that there seemed such a 
good beginning for her life, and 
completely at a loss how to provide 
a ball-dress. 

Thisimmediate troubleoutweighed 
the others for the moment. At last 
she said with a sigh, ‘ We must get 
enough white muslin to make two 
high dresses, and they will be use- 
ful afterwards if you go to Mrs. 
Danvers. It would be waste to get 
you a ball-dress you would never 
wear again, and I am sure my Aimée 
is too sensible to mind not being as 
well-dressed as the other young 
ladies.’ 

‘Oh, no, mamma. The whole 
thing frightens me, but not the ball 
more than anything else. I don't 
think a governess ought to be fine.’ 

* You will look very nice, my dar- 
ling, whatever you wear. Mrs. 
Harewood will give you some 
flowers for your hair, I dare say. 
The journey is what distresses me 
most. We cannot afford to send 
any one with you, and I cannot bear 
the idea of your going so far alone.’ 

* Oh, mother,mother! If I could 
only stay with you, and Aimée 
dropped the saucer she was wiping 
and buried her face on her mother's 
knee in an agony of tears. Alas! 
only the prelude to many more, to 
be shed before the misery of leaving 
home for the first time was over. 


II. 

The dreaded Monday came, and 
Aimée was looking out of the window 
of a railway carriage at the M—— 
station, choking back her tears, while 
her father stood below, givinga guard 
a hardly-spared half-crown and in- 
structions to look after his daughter. 
As usual, the guard was most civil, 
and locked the door, with many 
promises that, if possible, the young 
lady should be alone all the way. 
The train was just going to start; 
Mr. Barlow said good-bye for the 
last time, and Aimée, at last giving 
way, threw herself down on a seat 
at the farther end of the carriage, 
and burst into tears. Almost at 
the same moment a tall, handsome 
man ran across the platform, an- 
other guard looking hurriedly into 
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Aimée’s carriage, so hurriedly as 
not to see her in her dark corner, 
unlocked the door, saying, ‘Empty 
compartment here, Sir Stephen,’ 

and Sir Stephen Dashwood jumped 
in. The train immediately started, 
and, almost as immediately, Sir Ste- 
phen realised that as it did not stop 
for two hours, he would for pre- 
cisely that length of time enjoy the 
exclusive society of a weeping wo- 
man, which prospect filled him with 
consternation. 

However, English people are not 
usually expected to speak to each 
other till they are introduced; so, 
though Sir Stephen was very tender- 
hearted, and every sob of poor 
Aimée’s affected him most disagree- 
ably, he settled himself as far as 
possible from her, and began to 
study the ‘ Times.’ 

Aimée cried for some time. Her 
own sobs and the great noise at the 
station had prevented her noticing 
Sir Stephen’s entrance, and when, 
after some time had passed, she 
wiped away her tears and raised 
her head, she gave a start and cry 
of surprise at seeing him opposite 
her. Sir Stephen looked up, and 
for a moment they stared at each 
other without speaking, Sir Ste- 
phen being really startled by such 
unexpected beauty. Aimée pos- 
sessed the rare gift of crying with- 
out disfiguring herself, and now, 
her eyes looking larger and brighter 
than usual, the tears still hanging 
on their lashes, Sir Stephen thought 
she was the loveliest thing he had 
ever seen. He smiled at last and 
said, ‘I am afraid I startled you.’ 
Not to speak to anything so beau- 
tiful was impossible, and he was 
still more fascinated by the sweet, 
low voice in which Aimée answered, 
‘Oh, no; it was only 1 did not know 
any one had got in.’ 

‘Are you going far?’ continued 
Sir Stephen, anxious not to let the 
conversation drop. 

‘Rather. But please, if you don’t 
mind—I don’t want to be rude— 
mamma told me not to talk to 
strangers, and Aimée crimsoned 
with confusion. 

‘But we ought not to be stran- 
gers,’ persisted Sir Stephen, ‘for I 
think we both come from M——.’ 


* Yes.’ 

‘Ramage 7m have heard of Sir 
Stephen 

‘Oh, yes, I have often heard papa 
speak of him. He says he is so 
good, and gives so much money in 
charity.’ 

It was Sir Stepben’s turn to co- 
lour a little, but he laughed and 
said, ‘I am glad to hear I have such 
a good character.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, was all 
Aimée could stammer out, as his 
identity dawned upon her. 

‘I hope now you will allow me to 
take care of you as far as we go 
together ?” 

‘Thank you, was all that it oc- 
curred to Aimée to say. 

*‘ And now, may Lask your name?’ 

‘ Barlow.’ 

‘Barlow! Is the Mr. Barlow who 
is curate at St. John’s your father? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Then, Miss Barlow, indeed we 
ought not to be strangers. Iassure 
you your father and I are great 
friends; we see each other so often 
at meetings at M——.’ 

Aimée looked delighted, and Sir 
Stephen went on. ‘1 should like to 
know where you are going, if it is 
not rude to ask ?’ 

‘ To Birchleigh,’ she answered. 

Haat Dudley Harewoods’ place ?’ 


‘How odd! I am going there 
too.’ 

‘Oh! I am so glad,’ exclaimed 
Aimée, ‘ for I don’t know any one 
there.’ 

‘That's rather a doubtful compli- 
ment to me.’ 

‘I beg your pardon.’ And Aimée 
looked so miserable that Sir Stephen 
quickly answered, ‘I beg yours. I 
know what you meant: but don’t 
you know Mrs. Harewood ?” 

‘I don’t; but she is a very old 
friend of mamma’s. But, I don’t 
know, I think I ought to tell you, 
as you are going to Birchleigh, that 
I am going to be a governess.’ 

‘Iam very sorry to hear it,’ Sir 
Stephen answered, from the bottom 
of his heart. 

‘ Why are you sorry?’ exclaimed 
Aimée, her whole face changing, 
brightening with animation, and her 
eyes shining with a strangely-beau- 
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tiful light. ‘I think it such a thing 
to be thankful for to be able to go 
and work for my dear father and 
mother!’ And then, ashamed of 
having so spoken to a stranger, she 
looked down and half-turned away, 
blushing and looking so lovely that 
Sir Stephen felt inclined to fall on 
his knees and then and, there im- 
plore her to give him the right to pro- 
tect her from all trouble and sorrow 
for the future. This, however, was 
too much of a good thing, so he 
rushed to the other extreme, turned 
away from her, and took up the 
‘Times’ again, leaving Aimée won- 
dering if she had said anything to 
annoy him. Her conscience felt 
clear, and she took out the book her 
father had given her to enliven the 
journey; and when Sir Stephen 
threw down his newspaper in dis- 
gust she was reading, or pretending 
to read, so intently that he had no 
pretext for disturbing her till they 
stopped at X——, where they had 
to change carriages. Here Aimée 
was most grateful to him; he was so 
kind looking after her and her small 
amount of luggage, and taking care 
of her as they crossed the wide ex- 
panse of rail on their way to the 
other train, where, as a matter of 
course, he got into the same carriage 
with her. 


He found it impossible, though, 


to renew the conversation. Aimée 
was afraid her mother would not 
approve‘of her having talked to a 
stranger, even though it was such 
a stranger as Sir Stephen Dashwood, 
and she resolved to speak no more 
to him. 


Ii, 

Very, comparatively, stupid Sir 
Stephen found the rest of the jour- 
ney, and was very glad to reach the 
Birchleigh Station, where a servant 
was waiting, who announced that 
Mrs. Harewood was waiting for Miss 
Barlow. 

She was driving herself in a low 
pony carriage, and greeted Aimée 
most cordially. ‘I drove over for 
you myself, because I thought it 
would be less formidable for you 
than arriving alone. Sir Stephen, 
you must try to find room in the 
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dog-cart. Charles expected you by 


the next train.’ 

‘I found this train suited mo 
better. I shall enjoy the walk to 
Birchleigh, thanks. What time, 
though, do you dine?’ 

‘Eight; so you have plenty of 
time, unless you lose your way in 
the dark. Au revoir!’ And the 
spirited little ponies started briskly 
homewards. 

Aimée was at once fascinated by 
Mrs. Harewood. She looked so 
sunnily bright and young, that it 
seemed incredible she could be her 
mother’s contemporary. 

* Dear little thing!’‘ she began, 
in her rich, sweet voice, as they 
drove off; ‘your mother tells me 
this is the first time you have left 
home alone. I hope you will try to 
be happy with us. You know, long 
ago, your dear mother was my 
greatest friend.’ 

Mrs. Harewood sighed, and then 
went on, ‘ I never can persuade her 
to come and see me now.’ 

‘Oh, mamma never leaves home, 
even for a day!’ exclaimed Aimée. 
‘She is much too busy.’ 

Mrs. Harewood mused on the 
different lives of herself and her 
friend; then, as the thought re- 
turned to her, she asked,‘ Do you 
know Sir Stephen Dashwood well?” 

‘I never saw him till to-day. 
He knows papa.’ 

‘ He’s still rather young to cha- 
perone young ladies, thought Mrs. 
Harewood; and wishing to get to 
the bottom of the mystery, if mys- 
tery there were, she continued— 

‘Mrs. Barlow asked him to take 
care of you?’ 

‘No. He got into the same car- 
riage at M——. He told me him- 
self who he was.’ 

Mrs. Harewood thought all might 
not be going well for Miss Ashley, 
but she did not like to commence 
her acquaintance with Aimée by a 
lecture on propriety of behaviour, 
and therefore devoted herself to 
amusing her guest by light talk on 
unimportant subjects. 

It seemed a long while before 
they reached Birchleigh to Aimée, 
and she was very glad when Mrs, 
Harewood led her into the morning 
room, looking so bright and cheery 
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after the twilight and drizzling rain 
outside. A young girl rose from a 
low easy-chair as they entered. 

‘ Mary, darling, here is Miss Bar- 
low. Aimée, I think we must call 
you, dear. Do give her some tea 
quickly. We are cold and wet. 
I suppose the Ashleys are not 
come ?” 

‘No, mamma, but they ought to 
be here now. Is Sir Stephen 
come?’ . 

* Yes, but he would walk. I hope 
he will enjoy this wet evening. 
How do you do, dear Mrs. Ashley?’ 

Thereupon ensued great kissing 
and hand-shaking as the five 
Ashleys entered. Then the con- 
fusion subsided. Mary poured out 
tea for the two ladies. Mr. Ashley 
talked county talk to Mrs. Hare- 
wood. Jack, who was bashful, 
sat with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and Willie, who was for- 
ward, stared at Aimée, who sat 
silently thinking of Sir Stephen 
out in the rain, and wishing he 

would arrive and protect her. She 


heard a heavy tread at last, and 
eagerly looked towards the door, 


but it was only Mr. Harewood, who 
shook hands with her cordially, and 
seemed as pleasantly kind as his 
wife. 

Something was said about rooms, 
and Mrs. Ashley and her daughter 
rose. ‘Come, Aimée,’ said Mary; 
and to her great joy the door closed 
between her and Willie’s inquisi- 
tive eyes. 

The room assigned to her was 
close to Mary Harewood’s, who was 
most kind in sending her maid; and 
very lovely Aimée looked as she 
went down stairs in her simple white 
dress, and great trepidation at the 
thought of ‘ dining down stairs.’ 

Thirty people staying in the 
house, Mary said. The eldest and 
much-brought-forward daughter of 
a very worldly mother, Mary was 
as calm and self-possessed as if she 
had been ‘out’ for years, and could 
not in the least understand Aimée’s 
fears, or her pitiful entreaties to be 
allowed to drink tea with the chil- 
dren. So, terribly frightened, she 
entered the huge drawing-room, be- 
wildered to see so many people and 
hear so little noise. Several gentle- 
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men came forward to speak to Miss 
Harewood, and Aimée stood alone, 
feeling very wretched, but timidly 
raising her eyes now and then to 
look, in vain, for Sir Stephen. 

At length dinner was announced, 
and after a little wai Aimée 
was —— to Jack Ashley, who, 

as shy as herself, con- 
ducted hee i in solemn silence down 
the great staircase, across the great 
hall, and into the great dining-room, 
where, still in solemn silence, they 
took their seats. 

Aimée had never seen such a 
sight before. The beautifal and 
rare fruit and flowers, the graceful 
ferns, the exquisite china and costly 
plate, formed a contrast to the 
meals at home. Ladies richly 
dressed and shining with jewels sat 
round the table, while, close to 
Aimée, was Mrs. Harewood, in pale 
green satin and white lace, dia- 
monds flashing on her head and 
neck. Aimée felt as if she were in 
adream. The scent of the flowers, 
the dazzling lights, the low mur- 
mur of many voices, were all 
mingling in confusion, and Aimée 
began to feel faint, when some one 
quietly took the empty chair at her 
right hand, and a low voice said, 
half- balf- laughingly, ‘Good evening, 


es looked round to see Sir Ste- 
phen’s handsome face; but before 
she had time to speak’ Mrs. Hare- 
wood interrupted, ‘Did you lose 
your way, Sir Stephen ?’ 

‘Of course,’ he answered in a 
resigned tone. ‘I ought to know 
my way by this time, but somehow 
in the dusk I missed a turn, and 
only got here half an hour ago.’ 

‘ How wet you must have been! 
Aimée exclaimed, as Mrs. Hare- 
wood’s next neighbour claimed her 
attention, in a voice of immense 
pity, which made Sir Stephen 
smile. 

‘That does not hurt much. I 
—— you got here before it be- 


‘ It was just beginning.’ 

‘A cold greeting! Well, how do 
you like Birchleigh ” 

‘I am frightened.’ 

* What of? 

‘ Everything. I did so beg Miss 





Harewood to let me have tea in the 
nursery.” 

‘I am very glad she refused such 
an absurd request. But please do 
eat something ;’ for the idea of eat- 
ing had not occurred to Aimée. 

* Hore’s a bill of fare. There, I 
recommend that,’ he continued, 
pointing to a long French pame, 
which conveyed no idea to Aimée’s 
ignorant mind. However, the dish 
warranted Sir Stephen’s encomium, 
and she felt better, and very grate- 
ful to him for his kind manner to 
her—so grateful, that at last she 
said, ‘ You are so kind to me! I 
should be so miserable just now if 
you were not here.’ 

‘ Rather strong,’ thought Sir Ste- 
phen. ‘ What a dear little innocent 
child she is!’ continuing, aloud, ‘ I 
am very glad. You see I was quite 
right when I told you this morning 
we ought not to be strangers.’ 

‘I am afraid I was very rude,’ 
Aimée said, timidly, with a fasci- 
nating blush. ‘I never travelled 
alone before, and 1 was so fright- 
ened.’ 

‘ You were not in the least rude. 
I am very glad we did make each 
other’s acquaintance before we ar- 
rived here, for now I feel quite an 
old friend.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Aimée, venturing 
to raise her eyes timidly to his face. 
‘I never can thank you enough for 
being so kind to me. When you 
see papa again he will thank you 
properly.’ 

‘I am quite satisfied with your 
thanks for the present.’ 

‘I shall write to mamma to- 
morrow, and tell her how kind you 
have been. And you will take care 
of me, please, won’t you, all the 
time you are here?’ 

‘ With all my heart!’ Sir Stephen 
answered with such fervour that 
she looked up surprised; while he 
wondered what there was about 
this timid child which had so be- 
witched him. 

* How is the election likely to go 
in your part of the world, Dash- 
wood?’ here asked an old gentle- 
man across the table, an eager poli- 
tician, who seized the first pause to 
make this inquiry; and Mrs. Hare- 
wood, who was very political, joined 
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in the conversation, and for some 
time animated talk went on amongst 
the ple nearest their hostess. 
Aim listened eagerly, feeling 
proud of the way all seemed to 
refer to Sir Stephen, and much 
struck by the easy way, yet not 
boastfully, in which he talked of men 
and measures. 

Much to her annoyance, Jack 
Ashley now took courage and made 
his first observation to her. It was 
the stock question, ‘ Have you come 
far to-day?’ followed up, on her 
answering, ‘ Yes, rather, by the 
usual second question in country 
houses, ‘Did you drive?’ 

Aimée’s answer, ‘I came from 
M——,’ surprised him, and he 
thought of asking if she lived in that 
horrid place, but thought it might 
be rude, So he observed, ‘ Very 
pretty plant that is.’ 

* Yes, very,’ said Aimée, who felt 
more shy with this stupid boy than 
with Sir Stephen. She began to 


wonder why this was; then wished 
they would leave off talking poli- 
tics, hoping he might in that case 


speak to her; then wondered if she 
ought to speak to Jack, but could 
think of nothing to say. Dinner 
seemed at last as if it never would 
end. She might have enjoyed the 
novel scene, however, if Jack had 
not been sadly on her mind, as well 
as her terror of the fine ladies in 
the drawing-room afterwards. She 
looked towards Jack now and then, 
hoping he would speak and break 
their stupid silence, but in vain. 
At last ! rs. Harewood rose. Mary's 
numerous young-lady friends 
crowded round her as soon as they 
were in the hall, but she smiled 
good-naturedly at Aimée, who had 
shrunk into a corner, and intro- 
duced her to one or two of them. 
‘Mary, how can you stay in this 
cold!’ exclaimed Miss Ashley, after 
a minute or two had passed; she 
looked so regally handsome in her 
rich evening dress that Aimée 
hardly recognized her. ‘ Miss Bar- 
low, you are shivering,’ she added 
kindly, ‘come up stairs;’ and a 
general move was made. Miss 
Ashley continued to talk to Aimée. 
Mrs. Harewood had told her story, 
and Caroline felt very sorry for the 
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little governess. Aimée was sur- 
prised to find herself very comfort- 
able in mind as she talked to her 
new friend in the stately drawing- 
room. The gentlemen soon came 
up, and Aimée felt a severe pang 
when Sir Stephen, without even 
looking at her, went to Miss Ashley 
and began to talk to her. It was 
unnecessary pain. Sir Stephen 
only remained the short time his 
intimate acquaintance with the 
Ashleys made almost imperative, 
and then moving away returned to 
her no more. ‘My match-making 
mother is wrong, I suspect,’ was 
Miss Ashley’s calm _ reflection. 
Aimée had been watching them 
intently, with a vague hope that 
Sir Stephen might turn to her 
next, but in vain. He passed on to 
Mrs. Harewood, with the intention, 
however, of asking questions about 
Aimée, and went at once to his 
subject by saying, ‘I want to know 
who your little protégée is?’ 

‘Miss Barlow? Her father is 
a curate at M——. Your town, 
though. Did you never meet him?’ 

‘Oh, yes! often; but I know 
know nothing of his family or ante- 
cedents.’ 

‘It is a sad story. Mrs. Barlow 
was old Mr. Howard’s only child. 
You must have met him at my 
father’s. He was our next neigh- 
bour.’ 

‘Yes, I remember seeing Miss 
Howard once. Is she Miss Bar- 
low’s mother!’ Sir Stephen’s joy 
at finding Aimée’s mother ! elonged 
to one of the best familie: in Eng- 
land was perhaps unreasonable. 

‘She was a great friend of mine, 
In those days every one thought 
she would be an immense heiress. 
She was engaged to Mr. Barlow 
when they were both quite young. 
Mr. Howard liked him very much. 
He had no money, but was very 
clever, and Mr. Howard meant him 
to stand for the county as soon as 
he left college. In the mean time, 
however, he became what people 
call “very good,” and thought it 
his duty to become a clergyman.’ 

‘And Mr. Howard was furious, 
and refused his consent ?” 

‘Yes. Mrs. Barlow, very rightly, 
Z think, would not break off her 
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engagement, and so they married, 
and Mr. Howard left everything to 
a distant cousin.’ 

‘ Mr. Barlow looks as if life had 
gone hard with him.’ 

‘ Indeed it has. His health com- 
pletely broke down, from over-work, 
a few years after their marriage, and 
my husband managed to get him the 
chaplaincy at S——. Wretched pay, 
but the Italian climate quite restored 
his health, and feeling quite well, 
he thought it his duty, two years 
ago, to take that curacy at M-——.’ 

‘I should say his health was 
giving way again.’ 

‘ Most likely. He is one of those 
good but tiresome men who ought 
not to marry. I have no patience 
with a man in his position reck- 
lessly throwing away his life with 
a wife and children depending on 
him.’ 

‘T am afraid we are hardly good 
enough ourselves to understand 
him,’ Sir Stephen answered, gravely. 
‘ Miss Barlow told me she was going 
to be a governess,’ he added. 

‘ Mrs. Barlow wrote to ask me if 
I knew of anything for her, so I 
asked her to come here to meet 
Mrs. Danvers, and see if she would 
do for her little girls.’ 

Do, Sir Stephen felt very angry 
that such a word should be applied 
to Aimée; and then he wondered 
why he should care, and the answer 
would come, that, odd and unsuit- 
able though it might seem, this 
young girl had taken the place in 
his heart which he had thought was 
left empty for ever. 

While he was coming to this 
conclusion a round game was pro- 
posed, and he went to the youthful 
end of the room. 

‘You will play, Aiméo?’ asked 
Mary Harewood. 

‘1 don’t know how.’ 

‘Then I'll teach you,’ said Sir 
Stephen. ‘ We'll bank together. 
Everlasting “ Pips,” I suppose, 
Mary ? 

Very pleasant Aimée found that 
game, and though most of the party 
hated the very sight of the cards 
and counters, they bore their fate 
manfully, and the evening wore 
away with a fair show of mirth. 
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iY. 

Aimée, next morning, after writing 
to her mother, went to Mary Hare- 
wood's room, and found her not 
nearly ready for breakfast. ‘ Do go 
down, she said. ‘ Papa is always 
so fond of punctual people.’ 

Aimée therefore went down in 
much fear, and made her way to the 
morning room, heartily wishing her- 
self out of it when she found it only 
contained Mr. Harewood, Sir Ste- 
phen, and three or four other 
gentlemen. The former came for- 
ward at once, and said cordially, 
‘I am delighted to see one punctual 
young lady.’ But even that and 
Sir Stephen's kind greeting did not 
reassure her much, and she stood 
blushing and looking lovely as she 
answered Mr. Harewood in mono- 
syllables, while Sir Stephen gazed 
at her with silent admiration. 

Only a few minutes passed, though 
they seemed ages to Aimée, and 
then Mrs. Harewood entered, and 
the small party adjourned to break- 
fast 


One after another the rest came 
in—some looking injured, some 
sulky; and as they sat round the 
table making futile attempts at 
conversation they formed a proof, 
if proof were needed, of the supe- 
riority of the French mode of life. 

*‘ Do make haste, Stephen,’ Mr. 
Harewood said at last to Sir Stephen, 
who was dawdling over his break- 
fast, and devoting most of his time 
to moody meditation, having been 
foiled in his attempt to sit next 
Aimée. ‘Do make haste, we must 
start at eleven.’ 

‘ I think I shall stay at home.’ 

‘Stay at home! Our crack shot! 
I beg your pardon, but, unless you 
have some g reason, shoot you 
must,’ answered his host,in agony 
at the thought of the probable de- 
ficit in his bag that day. 

Good reason Sir Stephen had, but 
he was not able to give it, so he 
answered carelessly, ‘Of course I'll 
go, if you care about it.’ And he 
saw a cloud of sorrow pass over a 
little face opposite him, and thought 
how dear and innocent it was, with- 
out an idea of hiding any emotion. 
Sir Stephen was hopelessly in love! 
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Very long the day seemed to 
Aimée. She sat in the morning 
room, looking at books, wondering 
where all the ladies were, and why 
the few who came and went never 
spoke to her. There were no 
gentlemen at luncheon, save one 
or two elderly bores. Afterwards 
riding, driving, waiking. Aimée 
walked, and though the Birchleigh 
woods were famous for their beauty, 
found it dull work, for her two 
friends Mary Harewood and Miss 
Ashley were riding, and the people 
who walked did not trouble them- 
selves to talk to her. Then they 
came in and had tea, after which, 
as after breakfast, the ladies va- 
nished, and Aimée was left alone 
with two of the bores, which so 
alarmed her that she fled to her 
room with a book, and almost cried 
at the thought that now she should 
not see Sir Stephen till dinner-time. 

The long time of waiting till then 
was broken by Mrs. Harewood 
sending for her to her boudoir, and 
talking to her for some time very 
kindly. She went down to the draw- 
ing-room in good time, but, though 
Sir Stephen was there before her, he 
was talking to an old lady, and could 
not get away, much as he wished it. 
At dinner they were placed far 
apart, and with a thick bush be- 
tween them. Aimée mentally 
called it a horrid old thing, and 
once tried to look round it, but 
meeting Sir Stephen’s eyes endea- 
vouring to do the same, she 
blushed violently, and did not re- 
peat the attempt. A young man 
a little less stupid than Jack Ash- 
ley had taken her in, and they got 
on pretty well. 

After dinner Sir Stephen meant 
to make up for lost time, but he 
was intercepted on his way, and 
then made to play at whist. 

She cried that night, and won- 
dered why in a country house 
gentlemen should be so carefully 
kept away from the ladies. It never 
occurred to her to wonder why she 
cared so much about Sir Stephen. 
He seemed her one friend in that 
great house, and she thought of no- 
thing more. 

The next ;morning she was too 
shy to go down till Mary was 
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ready, and then it was so late that 
most of the gentlemen were gone 
out shooting, and Sir Stephen had 
again been impressed. 

The day passed much in the 
Fame way as the day before, save 
that Aimée was much pleased and 
amused by being allowed to heip to 
arrange and ornament the house for 
the evening’s dance. 

After tea Miss Ashley was sum- 
moned to her mother’s room. 

‘Sit down, Caroline,’ said Mrs. 
Ashley, as her daughter stood im- 
patiently before her. 

‘I really can’t stay, mamma. 
Mrs. Harewood wishes some of the 
flowers to be altered in the ball- 
— and Mary asked me to help 

er.’ 

‘ They must manage without you, 
my dear, for a little.’ 

The ,tone was so serious that 
Caroline saw no help for it, and 
drew a comfortable arm-chair to the 
fire. 

‘ You are twenty-six, my dear.’ 

* Oh, I know that.’ 

‘Hush, Caroline. I wish to speak 
seriously to you on a subject I know 
you dislike. But how can I avoid 
doing it, when I see you deliberately 
throwing away such a chance of 
happiness ?” 

‘I beg your pardon, mamma, if 
you mean Sir Stephen Dashwood. 
It’s the greatest nonsense I ever 
heard. He does not care for me in 
the least.’ 

‘He does. But he cannot show it 
while your manner to him is so 
cold.’ 

‘He’s desperately in love with 
Miss Barlow, so that settles the 
question.’ 

‘Impossible! that sort of thing 
never happened out of a novel!’ 

‘I believe many poor governesses 
do delude themselves with wild 
ideas of romantic heroes, but Miss 
Barlow is very different. She is 
going into the world bravely, with- 
out any nonsense in her head, and I 
think she will be rewarded at once 
by meeting a sensible man who can 
see and appreciate the beauty of her 
character.’ 

Mrs. Ashley was not in the least 
touched by this outburst. 

‘I don’t believe it, she said. 
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‘Sir Stephen is far too much a man 
of the world to do anything sv 
foolish.’ 

‘I don’t think it foolish. But I 
really cannot stay any longer. I 
am sick of Sir Stephen’s name.’ 
And Caroline made good her retreat 
at last. 

Mrs. Ashley, in wild despair, 
hurried to Mrs. Harewood’s boudoir. 

‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Harewood, 
such dreadful news! Caroline tells 
me Sir Stephen is in love with Miss 
Barlow.’ 

‘What nonsense!’ Mrs. Hare- 
wood calmly answered, adding, 
rather sharply, ‘ How came she to 
say anything on such a subject ?’ 

‘Why her manner to him is 80 
cold, I thought it better to speak to 
her before to-night, and then she 
said that.’ 

‘The idea is absurd. He has far 
too much sense even to have thought 
of anything so ridiculous.’ 

Mrs. Harewood spoke severely, 
and looked so haughty and unsym- 
pathetic that Mrs. Ashley left the 
room in despair, feeling rather 
ashamed, and not in the least con- 
vineed. 

Downstairs Mary, Caroline, Aimée, 
and one or two favoured young 
ladies were superintending, and, in- 
deed, working hard themselves, in 
the rearrangement of the flowers 
Mrs. Harewood had desired. Very 
lovely the room looked when it 
was all done, and then Caroline, 
prompted by some kindly impulse, 
turned to Aimée and asked, ‘ What 
are you going to wear to-night?’ 

‘ My clean white muslin. I have 
nothing else, Aimée answered; 
adding, timidly, ‘ Do you think—is 
it very dreadful to wear a high 
dress ?’ 

Caroline laughed good-naturedly. 

‘No, indeed; you will only look 
as if you were not out.’ 

* And, please—you are so kind— 
do you think I might have some 
flowers for my hair? I was afraid 
to ask Miss Harewood.’ 

‘Certainly. 1’ll manage that, and 
bring them to your room and put 
them in for you, if you like.’ 

Aimée’s thanks were fervent. 

She did not speak to Sir Stephen 
either before or during dinner; but 
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the moment she entered the ball- 
room he came up to her. 

She really looked very beautiful. 
The simple white dress suited her 
quiet style of beauty, and her hair 
did credit to Miss Ashley, who had 
felt a little sad, and very much 
amused, as she wreathed those 
white roses for her unsuspecting 
rival, 

Aimée had seated herself on a 
sofa by hor side now, and Mrs. 
Ashley, who was close to her 
daughter, saw with horror that Sir 
Stephen drew a chair behind the 
sofa, and half turning his back on 
Caroline, began to talk to Aimée, 
and in such a low voice that she 
could not hear what he said, which 
Was a great aggravation. 

The first thing he did was to give 
Aimée a card, saying, ‘I am so 
glad Mary insisted on having cards, 
to be quite like a “real ball.” Now, 
may I put my name down?’ 

He held out his hand and took it 
as he spoke, and when he restored 
it Aimée was surprised to see how 
often he had written his name. ’ 

‘You do not think it too many, I 
hope?’ he asked, as he saw her 
expression. 

‘I did not know if it was right. 
This is my first ball, you know. Is 
it right?’ she asked, suddenly, look- 
ing him full in the face. 

‘ Quite, he answered, adding to 
himself, ‘ I will make it so.’ 

* How little we have seen of each 
other the last few days!’ he con- 
tinued, after looking round and 
seeing Miss Ashley was talking to 
some one. ‘I am afraid I have not 
been of much use to you.’ 

‘I think it is very stupid of gen- 
tlemen to shoot all day,’ Aimée 
answered, candidly. 

‘Not always. But I did think it 
a horrid bore to-day and yesterday, 
he said, in a marked tone that 
Aimée was too ignorant to appre- 
ciate. 

‘To-morrow, I believe, the ladies 
are coming out to lunch with us, so 
that will be a degree better. And, 
alas! it is my last day, for I find [ 
must go home on Friday.’ 

This was quite true, but he men- 
tioned it now to see how Aimée 
would take it. 


Tears dimmed her eyes for a 
moment, but she said «bravely, ‘I 
am so sorry: I shall miss you so 
much.’ 

‘ Don’t let's think of it now. To- 
night, happily, I need not play at 
whist, so I mean to enjoy myself. 
Will you come? They are going to 
begin the first dance.’ 

That night was strange bliss to 
Aimée. She danced beautifully; 
and Sir Stephen, who had done the 
same in his early youth, found he 
had not forgotten the art 

Dance followed dance. Sir Stephen 
cast all scruples to the wind, and 
Aimée, childishly trustful in him, 
made no remonstrance. 

Of course they were remarked. 
Mrs. Ashley, before much time had 
passed, came eagerly to Mrs. Haro- 
wood. ‘It is just as I told you! 
He has danced three times with her 
already!’ 

‘Who is “he”? asked Mrs, 
Harewood, rather provokingly. 

‘Sir Stephen Dashwood, of course.’ 

‘Oh! And “she”? 

‘ Why, of course, Miss Barlow.’ 

‘Three times already! that is 
rather strong.’ And with a laugh 
she turned to some one else. 

However, she kept her eye on 
them, and was relieved to see Sir 
Stephen dancing with Miss Ashley. 
That did not last long, and she saw 
him dancing again and again with 
Aimée. Then at last they went to 
supper together, and Mrs. Harewood 
thought it was quite time to put a 
stop to it. As soon as Aimée re- 
turned to her neighbourhood, she 
went to her, and said, ‘ Aimée, my 
dear, you must not dance any more 
with Sir Stephen Dashwood. You 
need not blush so much; I dare say 
you did not know it was wrong to 
make yourself so conspicuous.’ 

* But,’ faltered Aimée, ‘I am en- 
gaged to him for several more 
dances.’ 

‘You must make some excuse, 
You cannot dance with him any 
more. Don't look so wretched, 
poor chiid; of course you knew no 
better, and I shall speak to him to- 
morrow.’ 

This promise did not console 
Aimée in the least, and she stood, 
naturally wishing that the floor. 
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would open and swallow her and 
her confusidn. She could not fly 
to take refuge in her room, for in 
the doorway she saw Sir Stephen, 
and she dare not pass him. So she 
stayed where she was, trying hard 
not to cry, and shrinking as much 
as she could behind a stand of 
flowers. She heard a glorious valse 
begin, and her heart beat fast as 
she wondered whether he would 
find her, and what he would say. 
Mrs. Harewood must be ‘right, but 
how could Sir Stephen be wrong? 
While pondering over this dilemma, 
she heard his well-known voice. 

‘T have found you at last! Our 
valse is half over. Why, what's the 
matter ?’ 

For a moment Aimée could not 
speak: then she gasped ont, ‘ Mrs. 
Harewood said I was not to dance 
with you any more. She said it 
was wrong. I am very sorry.’ 

‘ Aimée, my darling! Wrong! I 
was wrong to expose you to this! 
I ought to have spoken sooner. 
Don’t you know how I love you? 
Don’t you know that my one wish 
is that you should be my wife?’ 

At this moment Sir Stephen was 
nearly knocked down by a couple of 
very energetic dancers; and while 
he was receiving abject apologies, 
Mrs. Harewood, who had seen him 
find Aimée, came up, and in a sweet 
but decided voice begged he would 
dance with a certain hideous young 
lady of high rank, who had been 
much neglected during the evening. 

Sir Stephen could but comply, 
and Aimée, seizing her opportunity, 
made her way down the room, 
seeing no one, hearing no one, and 
then flying, as if for her life, up the 
staircase and through the passages 
to her room, when she locked the 
door and threw herself on the sofa, 
crying bitterly. 

What could it mean? Did Sir 
Stephen mean that he wished to 
marry her? She wiped away her 
tears, and tried to think seriously. 
She liked him very much, certainly 
very much, but he was so old, and 
she had never thought of the possi- 
bility of such a thing; indeed, poor 
child, she had never thought of 
marrying any one, save in a vague 
childish way, and the last year or 
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two she had resolutely looked for- 
ward to a long life of governessing. 
It might be possible he meant no- 
thing after all, she thought at last. 
She would write and tell her mother. 
And soothed by this thought she 
fell asleep. She was roused by the 
great noise made by the rest of the 
world in coming up-stairs, and 
wisely went to bed without torment- 
ing herself by more thought over 
her difficulties. 

The next morning the sun was 
shining brightly when she woke, 
and Mary Harewood stood by her 
side in the freshest of morning 
dresses. Aimée sprang up in alarm, 
asking what time it was. 

‘Eleven. I was down in time 
this morning. I can always get up 
after a dance.’ 

* What shall I do?’ Aimée asked, 
in terror, for at home it was a crime 
of the first magnitude to be late for 
breakfast. 

‘Do? why getup. Lots of people 
are not down yet. Only make haste 
if you want to lunch with the gen- 
tlemen. They are gone ages ago, 
and we are to start at half-past 
twelve.’ 

V. 

Mrs. Harewood had kept her 
word as to speaking to Sir Stephen. 
As she was going up-stairs that 
night she met him, and said, ‘I 
want to speak to you. I know you 
keep early hours, so can you come 
to my boudoir before breakfast ?’ 

‘Certainly. I should like to 
speak to you at once, but I suppose 
it would be too much to ask?’ 

‘T am afraid I must ask you to 
wait a few hours. Iam only sorry 
the time is so short,’ Mrs. Harewood 
said, laughing. ‘I really cannot 
keep awake any longer, so au revoir,’ 
and she passed on. 

Sir Stephen went to his room 
rather unhappy. He was not as 
conceited as most men, who think 
they have only to ask and have, 
and he really feared very much that 
unworldly little Aimée might refuse 
him. So next morning found him 
in the boudoir, very doubtful and 
miserable, and angry with himself 
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or the position he found himself 


in. 

Mrs. Harewood did not keep him 
waiting long, and rushed into her 
subject at once, saying, in the way 
she was so fond of, half-jest, half- 
earnest, ‘I am very angry with you 
for the disgraceful way you flirted 
with Miss Barlow last night.’ 

‘And Iam very angry with you 
for speaking to her on the subject,’ 
Sir Stephen answered, in the same 
tone. 

* What! She told you! However, 
it is all the same. Really, Sir 
Stephen, it was very wrong of you. 
I do not much mind people flirting 
with girls who know what it’s 
worth, but it‘is not fair on poor 
little Aimée, and I must beg you 
will behave differently to her in 
future.’ 

‘I hope to do so,’ he answered, 
with a smile, and then a sigh. 

Mrs. Harewood looked perplexed. 
‘I don’t know what you mean. 
There is no need for you to speak 
to her at all. Indeed if you were 


not going away to-morrow, I think- 


I should send her to the nursery 
with the children.’ 

* I hope to stay a little longer, if 
you will all let me.’ 

‘ I shall be most happy, only you 
must promise not to flirt with 
Aimée.’ 

‘I promise that solemnly. Dear 
Mrs. wood, I can quite believe 
I behaved disgracefully. I did not 
know what I was doing. You will 
understand when I tell you, I asked 
Miss Barlow last night to be my 
wife, but I have not been answered 
yet.’ 

Mrs. Harewood sprang from her 
chair in astonishment. ‘ Aimée!’ 
was all she could say. 

* Yes.’ 

* But you don’t know her!’ 

* It does not take long to know 
some people. The look in her eyes 
is almost enough. And to see that 
little darling meaning to go out into 
the world so bravely!’ He stopped 
abruptly, and then went on, ‘1 will 
spare you arhapsody. My mind is 
quite made up. If she refuses me, 
which I honestly think very likely, 
I shall of course go away to-mor- 
row, and the subject need never be 
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mentioned again; unless there is 
any gossip about her. Will she 
come out to luncheon to-day?” 

‘I should think so as Mary is 
going.’ 

‘Then I shall try to speak to her 
then. I need not keep you any 
longer.’ 

‘ No, stop, please. It would be 
charming for Aimée, but have you 
thought enough about yourself. 
Lady Dashwood ——’ 

‘Is only too anxious to see me 
married to any one, and there is 
no one I need consider but her. 
I know I am too old'for Aimée, but 
if she will have me, I shall try to 
prevent her ever finding it out.’ 

‘It is ridiculous! She is only 
seventeen.’ 

‘ We could wait for a year or two, 
if she will have me, as I said be- 
fore.’ 

‘She would be mad to refuse 
you! Why they have hardly any- 
thing to live on!’ 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Harewood,’ 
answered Sir Stephen, with a 
slightly scornful accent, ‘ you look 
at the subject from a worldly point 
of view; I am sure Miss Barlow 
would allow nothing of that sort to 
weigh with her.’ 

Mrs. Harewood only looked in- 
credulous. 

‘I beg you will not mention the 
subject to her, or any one, till I 
have her answer.’ 

‘Certainly not. She is a dear 
little thing, only you must pardon 
me for not thinking her quite good 
enough for you.’ And so they went 
to breakfast very good friends. 

Sir Stephen of course looked in 
vain for Aimée that morning, and if 
she could have had her own way 
he would not have seen her at 
luncheon. She felt so shy that she 
begged to be left at home, but Mrs. 
Harewood told her to go so peremp- 
torily that she dared not refuse. 

She spent the long drive in per- 
plexed thought, and naturally 
enough could come to no conclu- 
sion, only she was inclined to think 
somehow it must be nonsense. 

She could not help blushing as 
Sir Stephen came forward to help 
her out of the waggonette, and 
sprang out so quickly to avoid him, 
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that she nearly fell. Her one idea 
now was to keep out of his way, and 
by joining Miss Ashley in the walk 
through the woods quite succeeded 
for the moment. 

At luncheon he almost managed 
to sit next her, but she was too 
quick and moved away, and he did 
not like to follow her. 

Afterwards the ladies were to walk 
alittle way to see some of the shoot- 
ing, and a discussion arose. Mrs. 
Ashley and one or two other ladies 
were afraid of the fatigue, and it was 
proposed they should return home 
at once. 

Sir Stephen, in alarm, walked 
across to Aimée. ‘ You are coming 
with us?’ 

‘Thank you. I think I would 
rather go home.’ 

* Please come.’ He spoke as per- 
suasively as he dared, for they were 
surrounded by people, and he was 
afraid of exciting remark. 

‘Thank you very much, but in- 
deed I would rather go home!’ Poor 
child, she did not know it was her 
deep love for him that made her 
long to fly from him, nor could she 
guess how he would misunderstand 
her. His tone changed. 

‘Pray go, if you prefer it, he 
answered, very gravely; ‘let me 
take your cloak.’ And with a stern, 
set face, he followed her to the car- 
riage in silence. 

Aimée felt very miserable, and 
could hardly answer the old ladies’ 
well-meaning attempts at conversa- 
tion. Arrived at Birchleigh she 
went to her room and spent her 
time in tears, and trying to finish 
her letter to her mother. 

Sir Stephen was very surly all the 
afternoon, shot atrociously, and felt 
savage at being waylaid by Mrs. 
Harewood, as he passed her boudoir. 

‘ I want to speak to-you.’ 

‘ There is nothing to speak about,’ 
he answered, shortly, and, it must 
be confessed, rudely. 

‘Do you mean she has refused 
you?’ 

‘As good as; she would not let 
me speak to her.’ 

Mrs. Harewood Janghed. ‘ How 
foolish you men are! I saw her 
avoiding you. If she had wished 
to refuse you she would have made 


an opportunity and got it over. It’s 
quite true, I believe, that men can- 
not understand the shyness of true 
love. If a girl is really and pro- 
perly in love I think she would do 
anything rather than show it.’ 

* But I spoke to her last night.’ 

* She may think it too good to be 
true! Now if you will be rational 
and wait here, I will send for her, 
and I know it will be all right.’ 

Sir Stephen hesitated. ‘ You will 
not prepare her.’ 

‘ No, you tiresome man! I shall 
only say I want her to come here.’ 

‘ Very well. But if she refuses 
me I shall be very angry with you, 
for I am quite resigned to my fate.’ 

*So it seems, Mrs. Harewood 
answered, satirically. ‘Now sit 
down and be patient for a few 
minutes, and I will send for her.’ 

Aimée was distressed at the pros- 
pect of having to face Mrs. Hare- 
wood so soon, but she could not 
refuse, and with a beating heart she 
knocked at the boudoir door. No 
one answered, and she went in. 
The room was almost dark after 
the brilliantly-lighted hall. The 
one lamp was shaded, and only cast 
a pink radiance over Mrs. Hare- 
wood’s writing-table, while the fire- 
light failed to reach the face of a 
man sitting at the other side of the 
room. 

She thought it was Mr. Harewood, 
and walked to the fire, expecting 
him to speak to her, but started 
back as Sir Stephen Dashwood got 
up, only saying, ‘ Aimée,’ in rather 
a husky voice. 

Her impulse was to run away, 
but she found she could not move. 
They stood silent together for a 
moment, then he began in a low 
voice— 

‘ Your manner to me to-day has 
made me very unhappy. Perhaps 
you did not understand me last 
night? He paused, but she did 
not speak, and he added, very 
quietly, ‘ Will you be my wife?” 

Still no answer. 

*‘ Aimée, speak to me. If you do 
not care for me, in pity say so.’ 

Only silence. 

* Aimée, what does this mean?’ 
He came closer as he spoke, and 
took her passive hand in his. 
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That seemed to give her power to 
speak, and her words came in a con- 
fused torrent. 

* I don’t: know—I’ve been think- 
ing—I like you very much—but I 
am not enough—and I don’t 
know what mamma would say.’ 

Somehow this vague answer 
seemed to satisfy Sir Stephen, and 
Aimée found herself cut short in a 
way which confused her more than 
ever. 

* Indeed—indeed I am not good 
enough, 1 am so young and foolish,’ 
she said, as soon as he paused in 
his expressions of happiness. 

‘We will write and ask Mrs. 
Barlow’s opinion, he answered, 
smiling; ‘I think she will not be 
hardhearted. You really do care, 
my darling, for a stupid old man 
like me ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Why do you ask? 
You know it,’ Aimée answered, 
almost inaudibly. 

* May I come in? it is long past 
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dressing-time,’ said Mrs. Harewood, 
entering the room. 

‘ Please,’ Sir Stephen answered, 
in a much more cheerful tone than 
when he had last spoken to her. 
* I wanted to see you, to say, that if 
you will allow me to stay here, I 
shall let my affairs at home take 
care of themselves to-morrow.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Barlow were de- 
lighted that their daughter should 
marry such an excellently good 
man;-which really did seem to 
them more important than his 
houses and. lands, or even the 
country living, which Mr. Barlow's 
failing health made him thankfully 
accept. 

As to Sir Stephen and Aimée, I 
think we have seen enough of them, 
in these few days, to prophesy with 
safety, that, like people in fairy 
tales, they will live happily ever 
afterwards. 
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HOW THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE REALLY DID 







RUN SMOOTH, 
A Story. 


N Y father was laudably anxious 
i that I should marry. It is 
not a feeling which, as a rule, is 
very common with the revered 
authors of our existence, and it 
ought to be encouraged ; especially 
when the son has nothing to live on 
beyond the allowance made by the 
relieving officer, the parental rela- 
tive. But my father had himeelf 
married early. during the lifetime 
of my grandfather, and in his 
case the experiment had succeeded 
admirably. He had a comfortable, 
entailed estate, and he was not one 
of those prodigal fathers who wish 
the eldest son to join them in cut- 
ting off the entail. I was disposed 
to be dutiful to my father, and theo- 
retically I did not object to the 
theory of connubiality. But ma- 
trimony was a subject on which my 
mind was in a peculiarly wavering 
and unsettled condition. A long 
procession of divinities had fleeted 
through the vacant chambers of my 
heart, and none had succeeded in tak- 
ing up a permanent lodgment there. 
Kate, Harriette, and Julia had each 
their charms, which were fairly ap- 
preciated by my candid mind; and 
often Julia the Second, and Kate the 
Second, and Kate the Third had suc- 
ceeded in their brief reign as the 
sovereigns of my affections. From 
these facts it will be perceived I was 
yet heart-whole, and had not se- 
riously suffered in these slight 
skirmishes with the light artillery 
of Dan Cupid. It was a reproach 
against a great political philosopher 
that he gave up to party what was 
meant for mankind. The notion of 
following that example—of giving 
up to one girl what was meant for 
womankind altogether—appeared to 
me to be exceedingly unphilosophi- 
cal. 

Lawford of Exeter Coll. and I 
had gone out for a long excursion 
in the Lakes. Now there is nothing 
like mountaineering to do away 
with any lingering love weaknesses. 
We had been doing some of the 


English and afterwards the Scottish 
mountains. You take your knap- 
sack on your back, swing your 
field-glass over your shoulder, have 
your pocket-flask, compass, and 
wraps in good order. Then you go 
across the heather, and climb moun- 
tains, and if you don’t get over a 
prodigious number of miles in the 
course of the expedition, you have 
to sleep in the open air on a moun- 
tain; which you don’t greatly mind 
for once or twice in a way. I did 
mind it considerably, however, when 
we came over Ben Lomond one 
night, and first mist, then rain, 
then sleet came down furiously. 
Lawford and I had been discussing 
our love affairs, a topic of which he 
was very fond ; and being hopelessly 
engaged himself, he exhorted me to 
‘ concentrate my affections,’ as he was 
pleased to express himself. He had 
certainly shown me a good example, 
as his engagement dated back from 
his first Long Vacation, and I had 
already taken my degree. Moreover, 
Lawford had engaged himself on 
expectations so exceedingly indefi- 
nite that there never appeared the 
least chance of their being realized ; 
whereas my paternal acres seemed 
imperatively to demand a future 
mistress. 1 said I only waited for 
my fate, -but the Periodic maidens 
of the day were little suited to my 
taste. Lawford became weakly elo- 
quent on the subject, as his manner 
was; in a way, indeed, that seemed 
slightly nauseating to one of my 
athletic, muscular tastes. But the 
mist, the rain, the sleet certainly 
cleaned the nonsense out of our 
heads, and we pushed on very ra- 
pidly towards our inn. In the dark- 
ness we had long lost our footpath, 
but, guided by the distant lights at 
the inn, we went at it helter-skelter 
across country, half wading through 
a river and tumbling through a 
waterfall, and in a very dilapidated 
condition we tumbled into the hostel. 
The house was very full, and our 
modest request for beds was treated 











with as much dignified disdain as 
if we were imploring them to per- 
form an act of charity. At last we 
were allotted a double-bedded room 
in the garret, No. 123, which we 
might either take, or swim across 
the lake—for the last steamer had 
left—to another inn. As our inn 
poe to make up 130 beds, it 

me a matter of lively specula- 
tion to the inquiring mind where 
the other seven beds or bedrooms 
could be found. The only hypothe- 
sis that suited the case was that 
beds were made up on the landings 
of the stairs—an idea in which we 
were forced to acquiesce for the 
want of a better. 

When we came down into the 
large coffee-room of the hotel, we 
found it completely crowded with 
thirsting and hungering guests. 
The steamer had been late, and a 
large dinner had been laid out, and 
seats eagerly appropriated. Good 
cheer and good fellowship were the 
order of the day. To say the truth, 
I was a little tired of Lawford. He 
rather overdid, I thought, that story 
of his Sophia, and the hopes, joys, 
and anticipations that belonged to 
the subject. In all the conversa- 
tional parts of the room the empty 
chairs were invidiously leaning for- 
ward in token that they were en- 

‘Just like my luck, said Law- 
ford. ‘ Weshall be pushed into the 
uttermost corner, whence we shall 
be served last, and get everything 
cold.’ 

Confirmatory of this remark, the 
waiter at this moment pointed out a 
large table, at a distant part of the 
room, and stretching to the end. 
Lawford literally went to the wall, 
and I came next to him. Next to 
me were three vacant coairs. There 
was tea laid in front of these chairs, 
and it somehow happened—a course 
unusual for me—that I began to 
speculate who their occupants 
would be. 

* I hope it will be no more love- 
sick undergraduates, pretending to 
read and to mountaineer, but only 
spooning away their time. Or some 
men of the Alpine Club, sneering 
at Ben Lo because, forsooth, 


they once did Monte Rosa! Or per- 
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haps some wandering parsons, giving 
themselves intellectual airs like the 
fellows of Trinity, or perhaps have 
come away from their flat parishes 
in the midland counties, and have 
never seen a lake or a mountain 
before. Or most likely a Scotch 
bailie, who picks up gold in Glas- 
gow, and comes here to spend it, 
with his high cheek-boned wife and 
daughter. Or some dilapidated pe- 
destrians, like ourselves; well, that 
would be better than the city dan- 
dies who have just walked out of 
their bandboxes.’ 

While I was thus musing, and 
summing up some recent experi- 
ences, the door of the coffee-room 
opened, and presently a murmur of 
surprise and admiration ran round 
the room, as a gentleman and two 
ladies entered. It is a well-known 
fact, that when Professor Wilson 
and his future wife entered a public 
room together, they were both so 
remarkably handsome, that the gen- 
tlemen in the room rose up and 
gave them a hearty cheer. There 
was no ovation now, but certainly 
every eye seemed to follow this 
beautiful girl and her distinguished- 
looking parents as they proceeded 
up the room, 

‘ What an angel from heaven!’ 
whispered Lawford to me. 

Lawford prides himself on being 
a good describer of female beauty, 
which I acknowledye is not at all 
my rdle. He continued to dilate in 
a style which I considered to be 
hardly consistent with the strict 
allegiance which he owed to his 
Sophia, on the charms of the ‘ In- 
cognita.’ 

* What a sweep of limb!’ he whis- 
pered. ‘ What glorious hair!—why 
she could sit down on it! what 
sapphire eyes! what a sweet, en- 
gaging expression! what perfect 
lips and teeth! She is the best 
thing I've seen on my travels!’ 

Compassionate reader, he was very 
young and still an undergraduate 
—having lately been plucked for 
‘ Greats.’ 

I had to give Lawford a ferocious 
pinch, for, to my utter astonish- 
ment, the party moved towards the 
spot where we were sitting. The en- 
gaged chairs were for them, and— 
12 
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ah me! I could scarcely believe my 
eyes—the fortune of war was ind 

on my side—St. Incognita took her 
seat on the very next chair to my 
own. 

I was astonished, confused, petri- 
fied. Had a celestial vision ap- 

to me TI could hardly have 
een in such sudden awe and glad- 
ness. I felt instantaneously that I 
could do anything for her, that any 
Knight of the Round Table ever 
did for any of Mr. Tennyson’s 
heroines. I would walk fifty miles 
for her slightest guerdon; wait 
twenty years for her; immolate 
Lawford as Geraint did Earl Doorm ; 
take to a profession and be at the 
end of it in no time. Everybody 
was avenged, all of asudden. The 
former triflers with my heart were a 
spectral crew who had at once va- 
nished into thin air. To quotea say- 
ing which I had often laughed at as 
absurd ‘I had fallen in love at first 
sight.’ 

Incognita was little conscious of 
the war and tumult which raged 
within the sedate whiskered indivi- 
dual by her side. She seemed, in- 
deed, altogether unconscious of the 
personal claims of that gentleman. 
Lawford was a little put out, and 
b-gan to tire me with trite conver- 
sational queries, but I only gave 
crooked answers to his cross-ques- 
tions. I was morosely occupied with 
my dinner, but listened anxiously to 
hear the first angelic tones of what 
I felt must be an angelic voice. 

The angelic voice spoke at last. 
Obeying, I suppose, some sign un- 
seen by me, a waiter approached 
her, and, putting her tea-cup aside, 
she said, in a firm but decided 
tone— 

‘ Beer and cayenne pepper.’ 

I confess I was disappointed, I 
might almost say, disgusted. The 
first serene accents of my divinity 
ought not to have related to the 
vulgar wants of her corporeal vesti- 
ture. She also, I observed with 
regret, drank her beer and con- 
sumed a minute portion of cayenne 
pepper. I looked at her, in a 
severely critical frame of mind, 
hoping to find blemishes which had 
eluded my first observation. But it 
could not be done. The lips were 
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coral, the teeth pearls, the eyes 
sapphires, the brow marble, the 
hair gold. ‘ Ah, I thought, ‘what 
a glorious casket Nature can bestow 
on the paltriest minds! Such a 
perfect head, and she talk of beer 
and cayenne pepper !” 

I finished my dinner, without 
having any precise notion of what I 
might be eating. The dart was in 
my side, and I could only wriggle 
and writhe under a sweet sudden 
anguish. 

‘They were talking—one could not 
help overhearing what these people 
said—about going on to the Tros- 
sachs. The good people were a 
little confused in their geography. 
I briefly told them what was their 
best way from the point where they 
were. I was, somehow or other, 
rather agitated, and I believe my 
voice was both low and indistinct. 
I had a dry reply from the father, 
and no notice at all from the youn 
lady, and for a few minutes I la) 
into an internal rage. 

Suddenly the sapphire eyes, in 
their full splendour, were turned 
upon me. Oh, those eyes! 

* Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat ber eyes 

To twinkle in their place till they return.’ 
And then some clear, courteous 
words were addressed to me on the 
one subject on which I could speak 
rather well, the mountains. But I 
instinctively felt that I was talking 
in a very stupid and inexpressive 
way, that did no justice to my con- 
siderable natural ability. Lawford, 
however, was able to talk voiubly 
and loudly—that was certainly an 
advantage from his being anchored 
permanently to a Sophia—and he 
somehow contrived to give the idea 
that he had performed prodigies of 
valour on the Scottish hills. The 
wretch! and I had been obliged to 
act as guide throughout, and wait 
for him half a dozen times, and lend 
him an arm, and replenish his flask, 
and pick him out of the river. I 
denounced him in my heart as an 
impostor, and felt very much in- 
clined to rise up and denounce him 
publicly. Still A had a little chat 
with Incognita in the intervals per- 
mitted by his declamatory conver- 
sation with the old people. She | 
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had all my favourite tastes. She 
loved Millais, she read ‘ London 
Society,’ she. knew Tennyson by 
heart, she was very fond of the 
Opera, but she had only been there 
twice, she was passionately attached 
to cathedrals and to cathedral music, 
very fond of Rotten Row, but had 
only been there three times. And 
then the full trnth came out. She 
had only left school at the beginning 
of that very summer. Her father 
and mother, from whom she had 
been separated for many years, had 
only returned from India two months 
before she had left school to live 
with them, and to be happy for ever 
afterwards. Of course she would 
have masters still for Italian, music, 
and her water-colours. It was so 
delightful to go about with papa 
and mamma. They had had a few 
weeks in London after she had left 
her school at Brighton, and since 
then they had been travelling about. 
They had finished with the English 
lakes, and were now going through 
the Scotch lakes. 1 thought the 
coincidence was remarkable—but in 
reality it was commonplace enough 
—that was precisely my own line of 
tour. It was the pleasant, happy 
talk of the free, liberated school- 
girl budding into the woman; and 
the bright Incognita’s real; name 
was Clara, which exactly suited her 
freshness and her beauty. 

Still I owned that the beer and 
the cayenne pepper was a miserable 
drawback. But it was destined that 
even in this respect my dissatisfac- 
tion should receive considerable al- 
leviation. For it really appeared 
that this heroic girl had been that 
very day to the summit of Ben 
Lomond. Being 


* Not too good 
For human nature’s common food.’ 


I owned to myself that she was 
quite entitled to her chop and her 
glass of beer, and even, if she so 
wished, to such fiery condiment as 


cayenne pepper. Still even on this 
point, after a long and anxious dis- 
cussion, Lawford greatly relieved 
my mind. For he asserted in most 
unequivocal terms that he had heard 
the mother counselling beer and 
cayenne pepper to the young lady, 
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who was simply repeating the mo- 
ther’s words to the servant who was 
attending her. Certainly a most 
disproportioned amount of dis- 
quietude was excited in my mind 
by the bitter beer aud the red 
pepper. 

In the course of the two or three 
hours passed in the coffee-room, I 
had ascertained that Clara Benyon 
and her parents were going on by 
steamer to Tarbert, and thence to 
Loch Long. Our own line of travel 
had been different—to get to Inver- 
snaid and go on by coach to Loch 
Katrine. Accordingly, when Law- 
ford and I were boxed up together 
in that hideous double - bedded 
garret, I had to indoctrine Lawford 
that it was expedient for us to 
abandon all our well-arranged plans 
of the Trosachs, the lakes, and 
Blair Athol, and go direct west, a 
plan which, after due consideration, 
we had abandoned. I did not wish 
to be discourteous to Lawford, and 
strove to render his disposition 
amenable to argument. LEventu- 
ally, however, after clenching my 
argument by stating that I at least 
intended to cross Loch Lomond, 
he branded me as a man not know- 
ing his own mind, and went to sleep 
in a state of sulky acquiescence. 

I strolled on the lawn, watching 
the water, and idly flinging pebbles 
on the mimic waves. Somehow or 
other I felt very happy. I seemed 
to be living a fresher, fuller life. 
There was a sort of kindness to me 
in the air, the sunlight, and the 
water; and when I saw Clara in her 
morning dress coming out upon the 
lawn, somehow there seemed to be 
no strangeness in it. I almost ex- 
pected that we should be calling 
each other by our Christian names. 
There seemed to be a familiarity and 
old-worldness about our position ; 
that this was a fateful hour, for 
which I had always lived, and to- 
wards the bringing about of which 
all sorts of events had concurred. 

‘The steamer goes at a quarter 
past ten,’ I observed, taking out my 
watch; ‘it is now a quarter past 
nine.’ 

‘Oh, we're not going by the 
steamer. We have changed our 
minds.’ 
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‘Not going by the steamer!’ I 
exclaimed, with a thrill of disap- 
pointment. Instantly the face of 
Nature seemed overcast. Shadows 
stole down the mountain and crept 
along the water. The sun lost its 
brightness, the lake its ripple, the 
birds their song. 

‘No,’ she said. ‘Ihave just been 
reading through Scott's “Lady of 
the Lake,” and I have persuaded 
papa to go to the Trosachs and to 
see Ellen’s Isle on Loch Katrine.’ 

*O varium mutabile semper, I 
muttered to myself, with a remi- 
niscence of my faint and faded 
scholarship. My brilliant conver- 
sation of the night before had been 
as nothing compared to the still 
potent spell of the nourished great 
Enchanter of the North. When she 
told me last night that they were 
going to the other side of the lake, 
I had at once fabricated the state- 
ment that this was also our destina- 
tion. One thought, however, flashed 
upon my mind immediately, that it 
was quite competent on my part to 
alter my destination to suit the new 
circumstances. It was perhaps 
rather hard upon Lawford, but then 
Lawford must be taught to sacrifice 
himself upon the altar of friendship. 

Lawford certainly did use strong 
language. He cut up exceedingly 
rough. He said I was using him as 
a mere thing and a chattel, without 
any respect for his own feelings, 
and for vile uses of my own. The 
purblind Lawford, after all his ex- 
perience with his Sophy, not to see, 
as I myself was beginning to see 
dimly, how the land really lay. He 
said he had ascertained that there 
was only a single outside place left, 
and he bargained that if we did not 
dissolve partnership that outside 
ride should be reserved for him. I 
did not know in what way the Ben- 
yons were travelling, so I assented, 
not without a dark misgiving. 

To my infinite chagrin the Ben- 
yons were going outside, and on that 
brilliant morning I was to be im- 
mured in the body of the coach. I 
saw that wretch Lawford climb the 
box, and adjust Miss Benyon’s wraps 
and make her comfortable, with a 
skill doubtless derived from his in- 
timacy with that Sophy. With many 
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groans I subsided into my place, 
having for my vis-a-vis a buxom 
countrywoman, a personal friend 
of the coachman’s, whom he was 
accommodating with a lift. 

I felt dreadfully disappointed. I 
now acknowledged to myself that I 
had fallen regularly in love with 
Clara, and it really seemed for the 
moment that the course of my love 
was running smooth. 

I was musing in a lonely reverie, 
on the borders of slumber, when 
suddenly the coach stopped. I now 
perceived that the sky was overcast, 
and that rain was falling heavily. 

‘Sorry to trouble you, sir,’ said 
the guard, ‘but two ladies are coming 
inside, on account of the rain.’ It 
was Mrs. Benyon and Clara. ‘Sorry 
to trouble me, indeed!’ I instan- 
taneously determined to give the 
guard a handsome tip. ‘The soft, 
tender, indulgent, blessed rain.’ 

Scarcely were they seated when 
the sun shone out again. I longed 
to tell him, like Lucifer, how I hated 
his beams. Clara—cruel, relentless 
Clara !—said they had better climb 
to the roof again. But her mamma 
—blessings on her head !—said it 
would be a pity to give so much 
trouble, and they were best as they 
were. 

So I had ‘them to myself; and I 
think we were a brilliant little party. 
Being in the same carriage, we 
desired to be mutually agreeable, 
and nothing occurred to interrupt 
the harmony of the drive. The 
mother was a beautiful old lady. I 
was almost as much in love with 
her as I was with her daughter. It 
was a happy drive. I was wrapt in 
Elysium. I heard divine music, I 
saw heavenly eyes and an angelic 
face. 

At Inversnaid I happened to re- 
collect some lines that Wordsworth 
composed on a Highland lassie 
there. The old lady had some faint 
recollection of them, and asked me 
what I knew. 

I said the piece was rather long, 
and I only recollected the first few 
and the last few lines. And I said— 

‘The lines are entitled “To a 
Highland Girl, at Inversneyde upon 
Loch Lomond ;” the very spot where 
we have been this morning.’ 














‘How interesting!’ said Clara. 
* Goon.’ 

‘It is so delightfal to have such 
a memory,’ said the kind old lady. 

I quoted from the poet, not quite 
accurately, I candidly confess, but 
slightly garbling my author, that 
the poet should say the very words 
that I wished to say. I felt very 
melancholy at the thought that I 
could not always be sacrificing the 
Exeter man at the altar of friendship, 
and go roaming about the world, in 
a miscellaneous sort of way, after 
these people. I think I showed a 
little emotion in my voice, and gazed 
on Clara stedfastly as I said— 

‘ Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower. 
I bless thee, vision as thou art, 
I biess thee with a human heart ; 
God shield thee to thy latest years, 
That neither know I nor thy peers, 
And yet my eyes are fiiled with tears. 
* With earnest feelings I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away, 
For never saw I mien nor face 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense, 
tipening in perfect innocence. 
* What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful? 
© happy pleasure ! live to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt thy homely ways and dress, 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess.’ 


I certainly thought the quotation 
—except perhaps the last line but 
one—a happy one, and I flattered 
myself that my mode of bringing it 
out was equivalent to a declaration. 
And for the first time I thought I 
saw a conscious blush and a slight 
confusion on the charming face of 
the young beauty. 

Without the slightest touch of 
mauvais honte, I followed them to 
the hotel which they pronounced 
for, to the distraction of Lawford, 
who had mentally determined upon 
the opposition establishment. 

At this hotel, almost as soon as 
we entered, people pertinaciously 
requested us to write our name in 
the Visitors’ Book. I did so with 
impatience, as this writing of auto- 
graphs always seemed to me a bore 
and a piece of nonsense. However, 


in a couple of minutes we were im- 
mortally embalmed on the books of 
the establishment— 
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‘John Lawford, Exeter College, 
Oxford.’ 

‘ Charles Rolfe, Donnerdale Place, 
Shropshire.’ 

Scarcely had I written my name 
and laid down the pen, when I felt 
my hand grasped by old Benyon. 

‘Is it possible, exclaimed this 
venerated individual—for in the last 
few hours I had learned to regard 
him in that light—‘that you are 
really Charles Rolfe, of Donnerdale 
Place?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, grasping his hands 
with much fervaqur; ‘and you——’ 

‘I am your cousin; your second 
cousin, Major-General Benyon, just 
come from India. Have you never 
heard about me?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ I said, as a sudden 
gleam of recollection came across 
my mind of things long since for- 
gotten. ‘Why, you are my father’s 
first cousin. You will excuse my 
not remembering you, as you have 
been in India the whole of my life- 
time.’ 

‘Why I am almost the only rela- 
tion you have got in the world,’ said 
the General, shaking me warmly 
by the hand. ‘Here, mamma, Miss 
Clara, here’s your cousin Charles 

tolfe, whom we have been s0 
anxious to see.’ 

Mrs. Beryon, with her benign 
motherly way, shook my hand and 
kissed my forehead. Clara looked 
up timorously, not knowing in what 
way she should recognize and 
welcome her new-found kinsman. 
With a happy audacity I availed 
myself of the advantages afforded 
by the situation. I flung my arms 
around her and kissed her cheek. 
I trembled with joy as I received 
her pure embrace in return. 

The Major-General looked very 
much astonished. ‘By Jove— 
hum—ah yes—cousins will be affec- 
tionate, I suppose,’ he muttered, 
as he divested himself of his spencer 
in the hall. 

It will be remembered that Loch 
Katrine formed a part of our ori- 
ginal programme. Here I found 
a letter waiting me from my father, 
the principal part of which ran as 
follows— 

‘I find that my cousin, Major- 
General Benyon, who came back 
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from India a few months ago, has 
gone into Scotland. If you can find 
out where he is, you had better try 
and meet him. From all I have 
heard I have a great respect for 
him. You know, perhaps, that he 
stands next in the entail for this 
property after yourself. And this 
reminds me, my dear boy, how very 
much I should desire-to see you 
married. I should not like this 
property to pass away into the 
hands of strangers, although they 
are blood-relations. General Benyon 
has a daughter; if you and she 
were to hit it, that would be the 
very thing, but it is hardly pro- 
bable. Marry whom you will, my 
son, for I can trust you, but marry 
soon.’ 

I now lived en fam ille with the 
Benyons. That wretched Law- 
ford might undisturbedly continue 
his work, to have far greater 
trials. I walked and chatted in 
unrestrained intercourse with Clara 
and her parents. The gallant general 
was a fine fellow, but something of 
a martinet. He insisted that we 
should get up, walk, ride, dress, eat 
with military punctuality. After 
dinner one day, he told me how six 
or seven men left the regiment to 
get married, and stayed two days 
beyond their leave; whereupon he 
tried them all and gave them three 
dozen a-piece. Ugh! the wretch! 

But when I came to him a week 
after, and told him about my love 
for Clara, and showed him my 
father’s letter, he was deeply, most 
humanly moved. ‘Certainly, my 
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dear boy, it would be a most excel- 
lent family arrangement. I am 
your heir-at-law, which is of course 
an absurd thing to say, but it would 
be a most happy thing for the two 
branches of the family to be united. 
I will tell her mamma to talk to 
Clara on the subject, and I have no 
doubt but she will see the propriety 
of obeying my wishes.’ The dear 
old martinet evidently conceived 
that his daughter was ready to fall 
in love whenever she should receive 
specific directions on the subject. 
With some difficulty I obtained 
permission to plead my own cause. 
I found Clara that afternoon in the 
lovely walk opposite Ellen’s Isle, by 
Loch Katrine. I took her unresist- 
ing hand, and!told her what the 
elders had determined in our case. 
There was a touching war of the red 
and white roses on her cheek, but 
I now knew her heart was mine. 
There never was a courting more 
smooth and easy, a marriage more 
tranquil and blessed. It is said 
that the course of true love never 
did run smooth; but if this is the 
rule, there must be sometimes an 
exception. Perhaps if the love were 
more equal, free, spontaneous; if 
the lover rose to the full height of 
the occasion—though I am far from 
arrogating anything to myself—love 
might be more of that paradisaical 
state which it was intended to be, 
and so might run smooth. Some- 
times marriages are made in heaven ; 
I trust mine may have been, for in 
my case the course of true love 
really did run smooth. 
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VISITS AND REVISITS. 


— subject of visits perhaps de- 
serves a more careful and de- 
liberate examination than has as yet 
been attempted. Even the call, 
prologue and epilogue to the visit, 
comprises, as Count Smorltork said, 
a subject of no inconsiderable mag- 
nitude. When a lady’s visiting-iist 
reaches to some five hundred names 
it becomes evident that a consider- 
able amount of business energy, 
not to mention strategy and states- 
manship, is called into requisition. 
At the present time visiting has be- 
come a thoroughly organized social 
system throughout the country, the 
visiting of the recess being, perhaps, 
subordinate in importance to the 
parliamentary session, but obviously 
to that alone. There are now a 
certain set of great houses which 
have carried the art of hospitality 
to the highest point of perfection, 
and which are simply huge hotels 
with no bills, barring the customary 
fees. The ‘locations’ are first-rate, 
and the ‘commons’ also, and alto- 
gether it is not a bad thing to be 
driving or shooting all the after- 
noon, and then sit down to a glori- 
ous dinner with some of the most 
splendid wits and women in the 
world. It is a happy circumstance, 
also, that there are so many people 
who prefer receiving visitors even 
en masse to making a tour among 
their own friends. This is necessary 
to restore the balance in the case of 
those people who are the recipients, 
without being the bestowers of hos- 
pitality. Philosophers teil us that 
matter is imperishable, and the earth 
never loses in weight; and that if 
matter sometimes passes off in im- 
ponderable vapour, the balance is 
restored by the aérolites that occa- 
sionally descend upon the earth's 
surface. Thus there are good souls 
who keep the moral atmosphere 
sweet by atoning by extra goodness 
for the deficiencies of others. In 
the social world bounteous hosts 
make up for the impecunious detri- 
mentals. 

But we are now, in the first in- 
stance, discussing, not the donors 
but the recipients of hospitality. 





And herein great is the difference 
between the visit and the revisit. 
A great deal depends on who you 
are, and on the place whither you 
are going. You may be a man of 
the world, on whom invitations are 
showered in the prettiest notes; or 
it may even be that so commonplace 
a matter as a visit may, in the stress 
of business, be a somewhat rare 
event. De Boots tells me that his 
invitations into the country would 
take him three years to clear off. 
Other men of the De Boots stamp 
have made to me the same remark. 
But the remark, though true, involves 
a fallacy. 1 grant that if they went 
from one place to another, in chro- 
nological order, it would take them 
three years to get through the lot. 
But the invitation that holds good 
for this season by no means holds 
good for next; and let De Boots get 
engaged to some girl, especially in 
a wrong set, or be cut off by a can- 
tankerous uncle—not to mention 
héavier possible misfortunes — and 
he will be altogether excused for 
putting in an appearance. For my- 
self, | approve intensely of the theory 
and practice of visits. Some people 
indeed carry the taste to a rabid ex- 
tent, and look to them for the cheer- 
fulness that they can only find in the 
balance and adjustment of their 
own minds. Again, it is carried to 
such an extent that London is 
almost periodically emptied from 
Saturday to Monday; and the brief 
migration of Easter and Whitsun- 
tide is continually increasing in 
magnitude. It is a good thing for 
the heavy-weighted man of business 
that he should be able to get away 
into the pure air and pure thoughts 
of the country for a day or two, and 
a good thing for the budding maiden 
that she should come out into the 
world and see her friends for a 
month or two. But, as I said, great 
is the difference between the visit 
and the revisit. Much depends on 
the house you are visiting. If you 


are to be a guest at Windsor Castle 
or at Compiégne, you have rooms, 
carriage, and servants placed at 
Next to that 


your special disposal. 
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unlikely circumstance, you may be 
going to some great house, so great 
thateven the difference from Windsor 
or Compiégne may not be very per- 
ceptible. Not so grandly, but quite 
as comfortably, you may be wel- 
comed to the modest guest-chamber 
or ‘spare room’ of your hospitable 
friend in the temperate zone of the 
middle classes. How often is that 
guest-chamber adorned with all the 
adornments of a polished English 
home! the bookshelves well lined ; 
the writing-table well furnished; 
the arm-chairs ample; the couch 
soft and yielding; the flowers, pic- 
tures, and the all-necessary tub 
carefully bestowed. You make your 
first visit with a curious mixed feel- 
ing. That is all anticipation which 
by-and-by will be reality. How un- 
familiar seem those grounds on which 
hereafter you will dwell with fond re- 
collection! And that cottage with 
the clambering roses, and the low ve- 
randah, and the croquetted lawn, is 
a@ momentary picture now, but pre- 
sently it will be a reality and ever 
after a reality that abides. Sometimes 
in my wanderings I have passed such 
adwelling, and I have amused myself 
by picturing to my mind what kind 
of beings the inmates might be; and 
time, in its whirligig of changes, has 
made me know the dwelling well of 
which I had once caught a pleasing 
transitory glimpse. I confess [ 
have been disappointed at times. 
That Arcadian bower, with its ima- 
gined sylph-like fairy for its haunt- 
ing ‘minister,’ turned out to be the 
abode of a dogmatical old gentle- 
man with a Dutch love for tulips, 
and who prided himself on his early 
cabbeges. At other times one’s best 
anticipations have been realized, if 
not in beauty, at least in goodness, 
which, after all, is best. Yet it is 
odd for the first time to pass within 
the shadow of hospitable doors, per- 
haps having never seen your host, 
and with only his kind letter of in- 
vitation as your voucher. Witha 
little practice you become utterly 
callous, and your mental attitude is 
that of amused attention to see what 
is going on. There are nervous 
people, I believe, ladies especially, 
who always feel uncomfortable till 
the strangeness wears away, and are 
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troubled with a headache while the 
strangeness lasts. But you, my 
well-seasoned friend—like the im- 

urbable gentleman, who, hear- 
ing that his hotel was on fire, di- 
rected the waiter, when the smoke 
should reach number twenty, to 
bring him his shaving-water—are 
the ive recipient of impres- 
sions. You wonder whether the 
womenkind are pleasant; if the 
wines be old or cheap; whether 
there will be much visiting; if there 
is shooting or fishing to be had, and 
soon. Yet there is always a notion 
of strangeness, a spice of adventure, 
in the first visit, even to the most 
hardened worldling, so different to 
the feeling of au revoir. 

But how different is the revisit 
when the aw revoir is fulfilled, when 
you come back once more, pleased, 
to those well pleased to see you. 
John touches his hat, with that gra- 
titude which is a lively anticipation ° 
of future favours; and the pretty 
Abigail drops you a smile and a 
curtsey. You are shown into the 
room which is called your room. 
You perceive at once, with grateful 
feelings, that your old tastes have 
been recollected and attended to. 
You fling yourself down on your 
sofa with a sense of rest and owner- 
ship. In the same feeling you pos- 
sess yourself of the lawn and draw- 
ing-room, the outside and inside of 
the dwelling where you can really 
feel at home. Your host will bring 
you up a bottle from that particular 
bin which, on the first occasion, you 
learned to know and value. In the 
evening you talk about the eldest 
son, George, who is at Oxford, and 
discuss his chances in the schools 
or on the river; or inquire after the 
young bride of the family, how she 
likes the neighbourhood where she 
has settled down. And in the morn- 
ing, forgetful of your many letters, 
and that pressing. business, you 
saunter away hour after hour, listen- 
ing to their music or receiving their 
gentle confidences. Lord Rochester 
said that after all Sauntering was 
Charles the Second’s true mistress ; 
and she is indeed a Dulcinea of 
whose sweet beguileful ways much 
enamoured talk might be made. I 
know some of the cleverest people 

















in the world who are smitten even 
to madness with the passion of 
sauntering. I always taste of its 
dangerous delights on the occasion 
of the revisit. But presently one 
has to brace up the moral energies, 
if only to take a farewell of those 
with whom you have enjoyed that 
sweetest of all pleasures, that of 
exquisite companionship, with feel- 
ings like those with which Dante 
and Byron watched the first sunset 
at sea. 

Then look again at first visits to 
places destined to fill a considerable 
section of one’s life, to London, or 
Oxford, or Paris. Tennyson has 
given us a picture of an eager- 
hearted boy when he first draws 
near London and sees its lights 
overhead, and his spirit is longing 
to be up and doing among men. 
Supposing our country youth attain 
a very fair degree of professional 
success, that he comes to jog about 
all day in his carriage after his 
patients, or walks from his chambers 
to Westminster Hall, with the com- 
fortable assurance that he is winning 
his way there, 1 wonder if he will 
consider that these glorious antici- 
pations have received an adequate 
realization. I have repeatedly been 
greatly interested in the case of 
middle-aged persons from the colo- 
nies or from America coming to 
London for the first time. They 
seem to take it in a dazed sort of 
way, certainly, but on the whole in 
a more phlegmatic manner than I 
should have anticipated. The rea- 
son is that their minds are fully 
strung for the occasion, and they 
were prepared for all that they 
could see or even more. They re- 
peat the line of Gebir— 


*Is this the mighty ocean—is this all” 


It would be highly curious to find 
an instance of a person suddenly 
introduced into London, and to see 
what would be the effect on a mind 
altogether unprepared. It is won- 
derful how soon the mind assimi- 
lates itself to London. I saw it 
first in opening youth, and it seemed 
to me a recovered city of my dreams, 
and soon it seemed to be part even 
of my past existence, and the tra- 
gedy and glory of ‘Oxford Street 
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and its stony-hearted terraces,’ as 
De Quincey says, were soon incorpo- 
rated into my life. Since then life 
is almost an incessant series of 
coming up to town and going out 
of it; and I never turn towards it 
but with a boyish, exultant feeling 
of brilliant possibilities in store ; 
and, singularly enough, I never 
leave it but with a feeling of infinite 
relief, with soft images of woods 
and waters before my mental eye. 
Bat while London changes little, 
and so gradually that any surprise 
is a rare sensation, it always seems, 
after going back to Paris for any 
time, that Baron Haussman has 
been contriving a series of scenic 
surprises for us. Some new garden 
has been thrown out or some old 
one has been beautified, and simul- 
taneously great demolitions and 
great constructions have been made. 
Occasionally one meets with people 
who, ages ago, rushed to Paris at 
the conclusion of the great war, and 
then rested from their travelling 
for many years, and going back at 
last to the Paris of the advanced 
Second Empire, have found all the 
ancient landmarks confused, and 
have groped sadly among ancient un- 
touched monuments, and all the new 
region beyond the Place de la Con- 
corde is to them an astonishment. It 
may be said generally that the first 
visit to Paris is a veritable enchant- 
ment, and each revisit isa gradual 
disillusioning. Or take such a city 
as Oxford and compare your first 
and your second thoughts about it. 
I suppose no one ever went for the 
first time to Oxford without some 
measure of excitement. Perhaps at 
first you were somewhat disap- 
pointed, for the imagination de- 
manded some brilliant colouring 
rather than the sobered and toned- 
down appearance that met the view. 
But did you ever know such a city 
that at each revisiting so gradually 
and completely grew upon your 
mind? And if you have spent 
some of the most impressionable 
years of your life there, that beauti- 
ful city which perchance at your 
first view in its cold, severe perfec- 
tion seemed the negation of human 
sympathy, gradually entwines itself 
with every chord of your being. 
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And what a revisit is that when, 
some years afterwards, a sobered, 
married man, you bring up your 
wife to see you take your M.A., and 
act as her cicerone through chapels 
and libraries, galleries and halls. 


Perhaps you know those charm- 
ing poems of Wordsworth’s on Yar- 
row Unvisited, Yarrow Visited, and 
Yarrow Revisited. They bring out 
very clearly and beautifully some 
mental moods such as those we have 
been discussing. There is a whole 
wealth of poetical illustration be- 
longing to Yarrow stream as to the 
twin Ettrick stream of the valley. 
The Ballad of Hamilton that calls 
the bonnie bride ‘my winsome Yar- 
row’ made especially a deep im- 
pression on Wordsworth’s mind. 
But yet he will not visit Yarrow. 
He will keep his treasured dreams 
of long-past days, and if ever his 
heart should be dull under care or 
age there is the thought that Yar- 
row is yet to be seen. 


‘ Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burnmill meadow ; 
The swan on still Saint Mary's Lake, 
Floats double, swan and shadow ! 
We will not see them, will not go 
To-day nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our bearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow.’ 


But years afterwards, one Septem- 
ber day, he visits Yarrow, and finds 
that the reality was not less lovely 


than the vision. Never in all his 
wanderings had he seen greener 
hills. 


* And through her depths, Saint Mary’s Lake 
Is visibly delighted ; 
For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted.’ 


The account of the visit is, as the 
account of a visit should be, mainly 
descriptive; and it is not too much 
to say that the English poet, beyond 
any Scottish bard, has appropriated 
Yarrow and made it hisown. And 
now let us turn to that exquisite 
— written just twenty years 
ater, entitled ‘ Yarrow Revisited.’ 
He had gone there from Abbotsford 
with Sir Walter Scott and other 
friends just before Sir Walter left 
on that last sad journey to Naples. 


. downs. 
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‘Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet day, 

Their dignity installing 

In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves, 
Were on the bough, or falling ; 

But breezes played and sunshine gleamed, 
The forest to embolden ; 

Reddened the fiery bues, and shot 
Transparence through tbe golden.’ 


He had a fresh association now for 
the gliding stream and the keep of 
old Newark: tower. He found that 
‘ memory’s shadowy moonshine’ had 
a charm no less potent than antici- 
pation, though at first he had been 
unwilling to see Yarrow, and in 
that way to part with any of his 
holy and tender dreams. ‘I'he natu- 
ral feeling is very tender and sweet ; 
the fear of the visit lest an imagina- 
tive illusion should in any way be 
sacrificed; the satisfying happiness 
of the visit itself, and the tender 
mixed feeling with which he made 
the revisit so many years later with 
the great minstrel of the border, 
might go far to win back the pas- 
sion-inflamed readers of romance to 
the pure, simple muse of Words- 
worth. 


The other day I climbed a lofty 
steep, the summit forming a land- 
mark for half the county and for 
sailors out at sea, of a long range of 
It was surmounted by a 
dark grove, sombre and Druidical. 
It was eleven years ago since I stood 
there last—eleven years changeful, 
active, momentous. ‘The external 
panoramic landscape was all the 
same. Perhaps a warmer colour 
was given to the nearer fields by 
the Italian clover, and here the axe 
had been busy and the woodland 
thinned. Otherwise all the land- 
scape, until it became indistinguish- 
able as the plain melted into the 
horizon, or was closed by the blue 
marginal line of sea, or wasshut in by 
the Surrey hills, showed unchanged 
but so changed! The farms and 
homesteads, the green, narrow bridle- 
path, the white highways, the halls 
embowered in foliage, the curling 
smoke from slender hamlet, and the 
canopy of cloud overhanging city 
and large town, showed the immu- 
tability of outward things contrasted 
with man’s Protean nature and his 
unmade and remade form and na- 
ture. There came two maidens 
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past, city girls, unless my eyes de- 
ceived me, with their sweethearts. 
That ancient form of amusement is 
always as fresh as itis old. I like 
those girls, because I think that it 
argues good taste that they should 
come away to this lovely romantic 
spot, perhaps for the rare holiday, 
given by some shop, instead of going 
to some place of city or suburban 
amusement. Presently there rides 
by a farmer, heavy and hearty, with 
snowy hair. He draws up and 
slackens rein, well pleased to be 
garrulous. ‘The harriers, bless 
your soul, they have not hunted 
this part of the country for years 
and years. They do say, however, 
that the young lord intends to hunt 
with foxhounds next season. Things 
were not the same as when Sir 
Harry was their member—member 
for their part of the county for forty 
years at a stretch. Yes, it was a 
pretty little church down below, it 
was so at least before they spoiled 
it. They had pulled down the good 
old social pews and made them all 


just the same like, and nearly dark- 
ened thechurch. Parson had got some 
new-fangled way of not leaving off 
the service at the end of the sermon, 
but he took up his hat and walked 


away.’ Thus the farmer, according 
to his ecclesiastical lights. And 
what about that madcap the} Ho- 
nourable George? ‘Oh! he was very 
quiet now. He had broken an arm, 
a leg, and a collar-bone, and could 
only come to the meet in a dog-cart, 
but he could swear and take ale 
with the best of them even yet. It 
was said that he generally went 
about attended by a sheriff's officer. 
They said that Mrs. Brackenbury, 
of the Hall, allowed him a hundred 
a year for the game that he should 
send in, and upon this hundred a 
year did the Honourable George 
subsist.’ So far did the garrulous 
old man converse, and, barring that 
he administered some slight shocks 
by the changes of which he spoke, 
his discourse was full of interest. 
I thought of the changes that had 
en since I last climbed these 

reezy slopes. There was the splen- 
did belle of our party, tall and 
bounding as a roe, full of gaiety 
and fun, and she has lately taken 
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the veil in a convent. Ah, my 
Amanda! through what vicissitudes 
and sorrows must you have 

to have attuned your mind to afinal 
change like that! That opulent 
banker, who seemed a very Creesus, 
has failed and, financially speaking, 
has gone to the dogs. The boy of 
our party has married and the chil- 
dren are comingon. It was quite 
a relief when I descended the hill 
and sought an ancient hall through 
the well-remembered park. In their 
freshness and verdure the woods 
wore their sempiternal beauty, and 
on the walls the divine sunset of 
Claude had not turned a colour 
paler, nor had that youthful warrior 
of Vandyke changed a hair. And 
when the old countess came, as in 
the years of old, to be wheeled up 
and down the terrace, it indeed 
seemed to me that the river of time 
had flowed backwards and stood 
still. 

I so well remember going back to 
an old cathedral city, which I had 
not seen for many years since I 
lived there as a boy. I confess that 
it was with a deep emotion that I 
came back after the absence of many 
years. During those years I had 
been residing in a sequestered 
country district, and my memory, 
aided by my imagination, had 
adorned the old city with every 
degree of architectural magnifi- 
cence. That had been a pitiful 
Hegira when I had been compelled 
to leave it; and no pilgrim ever 
resorted to the Holy Places under 
more intense feeling than when I 
returned to the Zion of my youth. 
I remember so well that it was a 
moonlight night when I reached the 
station. In my childhood the rail- 
way had been a new invention here, 
and the railway system had termi- 
nated at this point. I remembered 
how, as a child, it had been my de- 
light to come down to the station 
on half-holidays to watch the arriv- 
ing and departing trains. The tra- 
vellers seemed so business-like and 
independent who came and went; 
and I used to wonder if the time 
would ever come when I, too, should 
go forth behind the iron horse to 
penetrate into the dim unknown. 
At the present time this station, or 
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congeries of stations, is a terminus 
for several lines of railway; but I 
still traced that primordial station 
amid the accretion thereto of several 
other large buildings. I wandered for 
hours and hours in that moonlight 
night through the silent and de- 
serted city. Somehow or other, the 
streets, which to my imagination 
had seemed interminable and grand, 
were very rapidly traversed and had 
shrank into modified dimensions. 
The cathedral that suddenly burst 
upon me, bathed in its moonlit 
beauty, was at least no disappoint- 
ment. It would have been impos- 
sible, even in imagination, to have 
exaggerated the perfection of that 
most perfect structure. Yet some- 
how the place seemed strangely 
altered. I sought out, the next 
morning, my former home, For 
years past it had appeared to my 
imagination as a kind of feudal 
castle, and I am afraid I had so 
described it to my youthful com- 
panions. It was a very good house, 
old and solid; and I maintain that 
an ancient arch with a low massive 
oak door really furnished a solid 
substitution for my airy fiction; 
but, on the whole, I pronounced 
that the house, especially since it 
had been allowed to fall very con- 
siderably into dilapidation, was de- 
cidedly inferior to Arundel Castle. 
Close by was a place called ‘The 
Alley,’ a private yard with a right 
of way, where, as schoolchildren, 
we had been allowed to amuse our- 
selves. Formerly it had seemed to 
me an airy and most spacious do- 
main, but I now saw, with disgust, 
that three strides and a jump would 
clear it. The violence of the reac- 
tion from exaggerated recollections 
was very great. If hitherto I had 
been looking at objects through a 
magnifying-lens, I was now looking 
at them through a diminishing 
lens. It took me several ‘ revisits’ 
before I could accurately adjust my 
méntal visions, and, allowing both 
for exaggeration and depreciation, 
could do the Fair City justice. 

1 remember that as a child our 
walks in the town and neighbour- 
hood had been strictly limited. 
There were certain boundaries be- 
yond which we might not trans- 
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gress. There was a great river 
beyond whose margin we might 
wander, but only to a certain point, 
which was the more disappointing, 
as past the city the river flowed 
between contracted banks, which 
finely expanded some half-dozen 
miles below. It was with us just 
as it used to be with poor Elaine— 
* And when you used to take me with the flood 
Up the great river in the boatman’s boat, 
Only you would not pass beyond the cape, 
That has the poplar on it; there you fixt 
Your limit, oft returning with the tide; 
And yet I cried because you would not pass 
Beyond it, and far up the shining flood.’ 


This river, too, was a tidal one, and 
it expanded until it became ‘a 
great water. Gradually the stream 
became an arm of the sea; the 
water that had been quite fresh was 
quite salt; the breezes freshened 
westward, the winds grew hoarse, 
the seabirds gathered, waves, tiny 
and then larger, lapped the shore 
that from greensward had changed 
to sandy or pebbly beach. This 
river is celebrated for that tidal 
phenomenon called ‘ the Bore.’ On 
the broad water this phenomenon is 
not so conspicuously seen, although 
it is dangerous enough to the un- 
wary boatman. The effect was very 
striking in the river bed. Suddenly 
you heard a rapid, rushing sound 
of an indescribable character. Then, 
looking down stream, you saw a wall 
of waterseveral feet high rapidly near- 
ing you. It swept by you ina whirr, 
and in a second the fields are 
flooded. You must be very agile, or 
presently: you are ankle or knee- 
deep in the overflowing waters. The 
recollection of this phenomenon had 
grown exceedingly dim till the time 
of this revisit, and I was now 
anxious to observe and note accu- 
rately the nature of the phenomenon. 
To talk philosophically, this is the 
great use of our ‘revisits:’ that 
they enable us to test the inaccu- 
rate reasoning and observation, and 
hasty generalizations of youth. On 
going back to this place I put in 
execution a design I had long cal- 
culated on effecting. This was to 
pay a visit to a famous castle some 
sixteen miles off: a castle known in 
English history for the perpetration 
of the foulest crime, and—if rumour 
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had not belied it—the home of a 
high-handed race, that had never 
shrunk from blood or denied itself 
pleasure. I went over and saw the 
old tower of which such barbaric 
cruelties were related; but asit lay, 
grim yet peaceful in the broad sun- 
shine, with the pleasaunce crowded 
with flower-beds and fruit-trees, the 
vines and peaches trailed against 
the walls, that long-cherished vision 
of the keep of brute material force 
faded away, and another governing 
hallucination of the mind disap- 
peared. 

But most curious of all in the 
revisit is the renewed knowledge 
of persons. In the particular case 
Iam mentioning, after the absence 
of many years, I came back still 
quite a young man. And I was 
able to tell a very fine young woman 
that, as a matter of fact, she had 
been my earliest love. These fa- 


vourable conditions have, of course, 
I think of Byron’s 


ceased to exist. 
lines— 
* If I should meet thee 
After long years, 
How should I greet thee— 
With silence and tears.” 

jut if when a Byronic hero meets 
Her, to find her thin and sallow, 
with an affected intonation of voice, 
and a general rigour and precision 
in personal appearance, then the 
Byronic hero instinctively discards 
the silence and tears, and falls back 
on the ordinary greetings of society. 
After a certain time a period often 
comes in which no amount of time 
makes an appreciable change. I 
can conscientiously say that I have 
known persons in whom the lapse 
of three-and-thirty years, the lapse 
of a generation, had made no ap- 
preciable change. They are brought 
to a state of solidarity and the fluent 
lines have been hardened intoarigid 
immobility. In this case I had been 
living in close contact and had not 
been able to see with eyes sharpened 
by a long separation. But it is 
altogether different in those years 
when the changes are most rapid. 
I remember well a most hospitable 
house in which there was a bevy of 
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fair children. The little loves; the 
laughing, smiling, curly, graceful, 
happy children! The musical ripple 
of laughter, the frank confidences, 
the unchecked glee, the wrapt, 
eager attention to fairy tale or story ; 
such a glorious cluster of child- 
lives was there in the old days! 
But eight years passed away, and 
mighty changes happened. The 
rank was thinned—both eldest and 
youngest had passed away. But as 
I entered that familiar drawing- 
room and saw father and mother as 
in the days of yore, hardly a line 
furrowed or a hair silvered, a bevy 
of tall, stately damsels sailed in, im- 
perial and august. With much 
graciousness they remembered me in 
the days of old,and they treated me as 
if the old chain of association were 
unbroken; but for all that I knew 
that it was broken and the charm of 
the old lunes gone. I could no 
longer dance the grapes before the 
rosebud lips, or fold them to my 
embrace to listen to my stories. 

Me then, much musing, do those 
revisits sadly please. There is some- 
thing sad about them when the 
children have grown into stately 
maidens, or the stately maidens 
have become careworn matrons; 
when neighbourhoods that used to 
be lonely and solitary are bought 
up by speculators and are overrun 
by brick villas; but still, if you are 
adhesive in your attachments, you 
cannot help haunting them again 
and again. ‘To-morrow to fresh 
fields and pastures new’ is a very 
good motto as representing the ad- 
venturous and energetic side of life. 
Yet there is a deep feeling in the 
familiar au revoir, and even when 
the revisit has a dash of melancholy 
about it, yet it unlocks the keys of 
all the associations; and to quote 
Wordsworth once more— 

‘Nor deem that localized Romance 
Plays false with our affections ; 

Unsanctifies our tears —made sport 
For fanciful dejections. 

Ah, no ! the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feelings, 

Life as she is—our changeful life, 
With friends and kindred dealings.” 


F. A. 
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WAITING FOR A VALENTINE. 


GAY feast of sainted Valentine ! 
How may I best thy presence greet ? 

Expectant, eager heads popped out 

From every window down the street, 
The postman’s oft-repeated knocks, 

Miss Smith’s young ladies o’er the way, 
With fiuttering hearts at every sound,— 

These mark thy coming, sacred day! 


Says Phyllis, ‘ Breakfast, sir, is served.’ 
Stay, where’s my toast, and where’s my tea ? 
Ah! well I know thou’st lured her thoughts, 
Saint Valentine, far, far from me. 
With trembling hands she tends my wants, 
As nearer sounds each sharp rat-tat: 
Alas! Iam not calm myself! 
I start,—ah me! what noise is that? 


‘The post is close: Your letters, sir,’ 
My Phyllis says, ‘I now will get.’ 
My letters! Valentine, to me 
What canst thou bring, great Saint ?—and yet 
A strange emotion thrills me through: 
What’s this? I tremble in my chair, 
My face grows pale, as now I hear 
Her steps returning up the stair. 


It is not that the prisca Venus— 
By which I mean some ancient flame— 
My bosom burns; no gushing maiden 
Can move me now; no queenly dame; 
My heart is stern as steel or flint, 
Or as the nether millstone, hard ; 
I wait no stanza from my fair, 
I’ve long since ceased to play the bard! 





It is not that my memory stirs 
With visions lost, of long ago; 
I mourn not now o'er shipwrecked hopes 
Tis simply this that moves me so,— 
Just three days since a bill of mine— 
The sum precise don’t ask—fell due; 
And now I wait a valentine 
From friend Abednego the Jew! 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
A Sketch. 
( Concluded.) 


HB Earl of Clarendon, almost 
by inherent right, holds the 
portfolio of the Foreign Office, and 
most naturally so, in the eternal 
fitness of things. He commenced 
his diplomatic career half a century 
ago, and still his eye is not dim nor 
his natural force abated. He was 
only twenty when he went out as 
attaché to St. Petersburg, and he is 
now, for the fourth time, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
singularity is that it is not for the 
fifth time; but Lord Palmerston 
passed him over in his last ministry, 
and he had an interregnum of four 
years before he reposed on the soft 
inglorious cushion of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Lord Granville, indeed, 
made an admirable Foreign Secre- 
tary. Save for one recalcitrant peer, 
he might, in 1859, have been Pre- 
mier and formed a ministry. It is 
well understood that there is con- 


siderably less competition for the 
seals of the Foreign Office than 
for any other great office; but in 


their y Lords Clarendon and 
Granville would be far away the 
best men, Earl Russell making a 
bad third, or, rather, being incom- 
petent. Lord Granville had an ad- 
vantage which Lord Russell cer- 
tainly never possessed, of being able 
to speak French with a perfection 
which has visibly astonished and de- 
lighted Frenchmen. Never was 
foreign statesmanship turned to a 
better account than when Lord 
Granville gave such vigorous and 
important aid to the first Great 
Exhibition of 1851. But in the 
accumulated experience of the 
Foreign Office, at least since Pal- 
merston has left us, Lord Clarendon 
is hardly rivalled. And yet he had 
to stand the fearful ordeal of the 
Crimean war. It was under his 
guidance that we ‘drifted’ into 
war, and it was Lord Clarendon 
himself who employed and gave 
currency to the phrase. But it 
was well understood that he had 
wisely, manfully, and patriotically 
done his duty; and the late Lord 
VOL, XVII.—NO. XOVIII. 


Derby, in endeavouring to form a 
ministry, desired nothing better than 
that he should be able to retain 
the services of Lord Clarendon as 
Foreign Secretary. Lord Clarendon 
had the happiness of concluding 
the Crimean war in 1856, although 
in the following Conference at Paris 
he showed almost to as much dis- 
advantage as Lord Russell at the 
Conference of Vienna. Among the 
great services which Lord Clarendon 
has done for the country, it will be 
remembered that he was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in those dolefal 
years after the failure of the potato 
crop had forced Free Trade on Sir 
Robert, and the gaunt shapes‘ of 
famine and fever forced emigration 
on the Irish Celts. It was.an un- 
gracious, anxious, bitter time; and 
after he had done the work, the 


-reputation of it was eclipsed by the 


brilliant reign of the chivalrous, 
magnificent, and gay-hearted Eglin- 
ton, who won Irish hearts as they 
were never won again, except, per- 
haps, by the Duke of Abercorn. 

As we look on the veteran poli- 
tician who has done so much to- 
wards making up the history of our 
century, we cannot help thinking 
how many historical associations 
gather round him. On the mother’s 
side he comes down from that great 
Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, not 
only Lord Chancellor, but from his 
Dantesque sketches of character, 
truly called ‘the Chancellor of 
Human Nature,’ and who, through 
his daughter Ann gave two Queens 
Regnant to the country. On the 
father’s side he is descended from 
the famous Bedfordshire house of 
the Villiers, which gave to the first 
and second Charles the glories and 
infamies of the first and second 
Dukes of Buckingham, of the new 
creation. We do not know that, 
historically, there is very much 
evidence to carry out the character 
which the novelists, especially Sir 
Walter Scott and Dumas, have given 
them, but there seems to be a large 
body of unfavourable tradition, It 
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adds to the historical halo about 
Lord Clarendon, that he is the pos- 
sessor of Kenilworth Castle, whose 
decaying towers and walls are for 
ever gilded with the richest colours 
of romance. Nor are the family of 
the Clarendons, besides the Earl, 
unworthy of their lineage. Lady 
Theresa Lewis rendered substantial 
services to letters, which relieved and 
adorned the heavier works of her 
husband, so thoughtful but so rabid 
in his literary scepticism. One 
brother manfully fought the battle 
of Free Trade in days when the 
battle seemed well-nigh hopeless. 
Another brother was an earnest and 
hard-working clergyman who succes- 
sively became Bishop of Carlisle os 
of Durham. He is sup 

have been worried to death by > 
tacks made on him for giving a 
young son-in-law a very valuable 
living. If he had simply said that 
it was his duty to provide for his 
own, and if he didn’t he would be 
worse than an infidel, this would 
have been intelligible; but his unc- 


tuous way of defending the appoint- 
ment threw the newspapers into 


paroxysms. But we all see now 
that he was a very good man, whose 
lawn adorned both the House of 
Lords and the house of Villiers. 
There is one great peer who 
stands prominently forward in the 
House, who has twice been a Whig 
Cabinet Minister, but, as Edgar 
Allen Poe’s raven remarked, ‘ Never- 
more—oh nevermore. This is the 
great Earl Grey, who, with all his 
waywardness, imperiousness, im- 
practicableness, deserves no less an 
epithet than great. There are people 
indeed who believe—and they say 
that Earl Grey fully endorses the 
opinion—that the greatest man in the 
house is Earl Grey. But then people 
also say,‘ What has he done?’ He 
has had his life, and what has he 
done with it? The great Northum- 
berland Earl is essentially an dvaé 
évdpev. Not only was he born to 
high rank and high estate, but he 
succeeded a father who revolu- 
tionized us by the Reform Act, 
and was yet a most patrician Pre- 
mier, who scorned to look at the 
newspapers. There is no reason to 
suppose that the present earl should 
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not have been Premier also. If so, 
we should have expected great 
things from him, only he did no- 
thing at the War Office and the 
Colonial Office; capax imperii nisi 
imperasset. But no one can work 
with him, and he cannot work with 
any one. He upset a government 
once by refusing to act with Lord 
Palmerston; and it has ndt been 
in his power to do so a second time. 
He is a remarkable example that 
shows how great intellectual qua- 
lities are marred, to use a mild ex- 
a, by ill-assorted moral qua- 
ities. He is not now what he was 
in the days of Plancus the Consul. 
His tall form is bent with age and 
infirmity, and he grasps an oaken 
staff. His face is worn and marred. 
His voice is thin and shrill. Aftera 
time he becomes so exhausted that 
his voice is hardly audible, but he is 
always determined to say his say, and 
that invincible determination con- 
quers. From the cross-benches he 
assails with an almost savage fe- 
rocity all parties, all opinions, all 
politicians. He gives no quarter, 
and would desire to take none. He 
is, as the Duke of Argyle called him, 
‘the chartered libertine of debate.’ 
We should say that the lines would 
suit him— 
‘the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge—immortal hate’ 


—only the revenge and hate are, we 
trust, only Pickwickian and par- 
liamentary. But still it is impos- 
sible to speak of Lord Grey without 
respect and gratitude, for he is one 
of the most thoughtful, far-sighted, 
and philosophical of statesmen. 
He is a born statesman. State-craft 
lurks on his face, as on Burleigh’s 
of yore; the eye and brow bespeak in- 
tellect and command, but perchance 
they speak pride and passion too. 
The man who is confronted with 
Earl Grey has not a happy time of 
it. The earl has the knack of fix- 
ing an opponent with his eye, after 
the manner of great orators and 
actors. Not content with fixing him 
with his eye, the earl will point at 
him with his finger, hobbling to the 
table and flinging all his imperious- 
ness and impulsiveness into that 
favourite gesture. We remember, 
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during our constant attendance at 
the great debate last session, how, 
on the first night, the whisper that 
ran through house and gallery of 
‘ Lytton,’ ‘ Lytton,’ ‘Lytton.’ The 
debate had languished since the 
dinner hour. The Duke of Rutland 
is a mighty magnate, but not a 
great orator; Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe a mighty statesman and 
diplomatist, but not a great orator; 
Lord Romilly possibly ‘a mighty 
lawyer, though they say not, and 
certainly not a great orator: they 
had all spoken, but not eloquently, 
when a somewhat round - faced, 
happy - looking Lrish bishop, Dr. 
Alexander, of Derry—who, by-the- 
way, has written some very good 
poetry—with Irish dash and spirit 
threw an immense amount of vi- 
tality into the discussion. When 
the cry of ‘Lytton’ was heard, we 
thought that ‘the savage soul of 
fight was up’—that the debate was 
beginning to assume the grand his- 
torical character which would surely 
attach to it. But when Lord Lytton 
rose Earl Grey arose at the sanie 
time. Every one wanted to hear 
Lord Lytton. They knew that 
though rare and somewhat ineffec- 
tual as a debater, the grand oration, 
elaborate and polished, was pecu- 
liarly his forte, and there was every 
prospect of a rich, intellectual treat. 
But then Earl Grey rose. At that 
moment he was perhaps the most 
unpopular man in England. But 
Earl Grey stood like a rock. No- 
thing but a surgical operation could 
ever, at any time, get into his head 
the notion that, under any circum- 
stances, he ought to give way. For 
the moment the two great men were 
antagonistically confronted. Sud- 
denly he gave way, with the as- 
tonishment of men who hear thunder 
out of aclear sky, or, rather, who 
see a clear sky in spite of thunder. 
Most probably a hurried intimation 
was given to him that all Lord 
Lytton meant to do was to make a 
motion of adjournment. Oh, why 
did not Lord Lytton speak that 
time?—the minds of the audience 
were wound up to that point of heat 
when winged words are met with 
swift emotions. Theadjournment was 
made,and long before fivenextday we 
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were in the crowded lobby—crowded 
with men on the qui vive to hear 
Lord Lytton, while richly-apparelled 
ladies, with proud and delicate gait, 
were being escorted to the galleries 
to hear their favourite novelist. But 
that ruthless Lord Grey resumed 
the debate. Probably not a being 
in that crowded chamber wished to 
hear him speak; but he spoke in 
spite of them all; and for a time, at 
least, secured the attention of the 
finest auditory in the world. After 
a time he flagged ; after a little longer 
time he became hardly audible. For 
aman of his mark he makes an ex- 
traordinarily poor impression on his 
peers. Like Cassandra, he is disbe- 
lieved; like Ahithophel, he is dis- 
regarded. The old rule, that the 
mover of the adjournment resumes 
the debate, was set aside. Per- 
haps Lord Lytton gave way to Lord 
Grey’s older standing as a states- 
man. There had been a whisper 
that he had been intending to speak 
against the Conservative side, and 
perhaps he had been persuaded to 
forego the intention. 

At all events Lord Lytton has not 
yetspoken in the House of Lords. He 
translates Horace, and he writes his 
rhyming political comedy ; but that 
great influence, in the front among 
those accumulated instances which 
of late years have added so greatly 
to the weight of the House of Lords, 
has not yet been felt there. We all 
admire Lord Lytton, but perhaps 
our appreciation of a nature as 
many-sided as Githe’s itself, is not 
yet what it should be or what it 
actually is on the Continent. In 
comparison, Lord Lytton is to most 
Englishmen what most Englishmen 
are to barbarians. In future times 
it will be remembered that he has 
also had a large share in practical 
legislation, and has inaugurated the 
national existence of British Co- 
lumbia and Queensland. He is 
happy in a son who remarkably 
exemplifies Mr. Galton’s theory of 
‘ Hereditary Genius,’ which may be 
applied with striking results to our 
hereditary chamber. 

The office of the Lord President 
of the Council, according to statute, 
ranks next after that of the Lord 
High Chancellor. It brings before 
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us the idea of somo venerable states- 
man calming, by his benignity, 
wisdom, and authority, the unruly 
elements of younger spirits. This 
is almost the constitutional theory 
of the office of Lord President. Such 
a theory was almost realized in the 
Tory president, the late Marquis of 
Salisbury, and the Whig president, 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Making a ministry reminds us of 
the children’s game, where every 
one has to make a rush for a seat— 
the kind of seat does not signify, if 
only one is procured. In this way 
the round pegs often settle down 
into square holes, and the square 
pegs into round holes. Earl de 
Grey and Ripon, while a young 
man, according to party exigencies, 
presides over the august council of 
Queen Victoria. His father is known 
in history as ‘ Prosperity Robinson,’ 
and ‘Prosperity Robinson’ is a 
term that might well suit the in- 
heritor of his name and honours. 
For not only is he Lord President ; 
but he came, within one twelve- 
month, into two earldoms, bis fa- 
ther’s and his uncle’s, with corre- 
sponding estates ‘to carry out the 
idea.’ His rise has been very re- 
markable: from Under Secretary 
for War he became Secretary of 
State for War in Lord Palmerston’s 
ministry, exemplifying the words 
‘Unto bim who hath unto him it 
shall be given;’ and a precedent 
once being established, he is again 
Cabinet Minister, to the exclusion of 
such men as Mr. Layard and Mr. 
Stansfeld. 

An office not so ornamental, but 
still ‘purely decorative, is that of 
the Lord Privy Seal. We wonder 
why the right honourable trium- 
virate, while discharging dockyard 
labourers and declining to fill up 
old appointments, do not abolish 
the large stipends paid for duties 
merely honorary, like those of the 
Privy Seal. Nevertheless my Lord 
Privy Seal is a very considerable 
man. He is one of the statesmen 
whom Christ Church has given to 
the country. He was UnderSecretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to Lord 
Aberdeen, and as Lord Wodehouse 
he was for two years our ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, when we once 
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more revived our friendly relations 
with the Czar of all the Russias. 
He was also our envoy—our most 
unsuccessfal envoy—in endeavour- 
ing to arrange the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein difficulty. He made a highly 
creditable Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. Lord Kimberley, a peerage 
of Earl Russell’s creation, stands 
very high, and he will stand higher 
yet when he moves more to the 
front. A younger peer of whom this 
may be said, and who is already a 
great authority on Irish questions, 
is Lord Dufferin. He broke upon 
the House some years ago with great 
freshness and enthusissm, making a 
rattling good speech, after his former 
fashion at the Oxford Union, and 
quoting a great lot of Tennyson, 
con amore. Tennyson is almost su- 
perseding Horace as a source of 
quotation in Parliament, and he is 
also regularly set for Greek and 
Latin verse in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge examinations. Lord Dufferin 
produced a charming little book 
descriptive of a yacht voyage, ‘ High 
Latitudes,’ which was an index toa 
nature of much ability and ami- 
ability, and he has since acted as 
sponsor to some inferior writing of 
the ‘ Hon. Impulsia Gushington.’ 
Looking down the list of govern- 
mental peers who are good enough 
to help to rule us, we hardly see 
that Lord Northbrook calls for any 
remark. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
has signalized himself by declining 
to accept his thousand a year as a 
junior Lord of the Treasury ; but the 
public could hardly expect less libe- 
rality from the man who owns 
Bowood, and whose town house 
occupies an entire side of Berkeley 
Square. Lord Morley has an ability 
and culture that deserve a higher 
place than that of Lord in Waiting. 
‘Now, Muse, let's talk of ’— 
dukes. All dukes ought to beCon- 
servative. Conservatism is essen- 
tially intended for dukes, and all 
dukes are obviously meant to be 
Conservative. And this is well-nigh 
the case. That Whiggism, which 
is almost as extinct as Jacobinism, 
still lurks amid the strawberry 
leaves, and in these democratic days 
will soon hardly be discernible from 
Constitutionalism. The Duke of 
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Marlborough, the late President of 
the Council, did not do very much 
beyond exercising a pleasant and 
considerable patronage in appoint- 
ing Inspectors of Schools; but he. 
served an admirable novitiate in the 
House of Commons, and is the 
author of important ecclesiastical 
legislation. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos is a nobleman 
who, from circumstances of his do- 
mestic history, has conciliated an 
extraordinary amount of sympathy 
and d. He has also made 
himself a great authority upon rail- 
ways. Mr. Bright has succeeded at 
the Board of Trade a nobleman who 
in business capacity is probably not 
one whit his inferior, the Duke of 
Richmond. The Duke does not shine 
asa debater. There is not a spark 
of effective oratory about him. He 
is useful for the dinner hour but not 
much beyond. And this helps to 
show us that a false and exaggerated 
importance is attached to parliamen- 
tary eloquence in this country. For 
the Dake is a man of sterling se use 


and worth. He brings to the national 
councils honesty, sagacity, and ex- 


perience. Such a man as the Duke 
of Rithmond illustrates very well 
what English dukes can be in their 
own neighbourhoods—excepting, of 
course, their Graces of Hamilton 
and Newcastle. He is a good neigh- 
bour, a wise landlord, a diligent and 
useful magistrate, and conciliates 
respect from all classes ‘in his own 
country,’ where it is always hard 
for a man to obtain his due share of 
honour. The Duke of Abercorn, 
again, is ‘a model duke,’ who has 
ruled Ireland both generously and 
justly, and is a great prop in the 
reconstruction of the Irish Reformed 
Church. The Duke of Somerset, in 
his earlier career as Lord Seymour, 
obtained a considerable share of 
public reputation; but for years 
past he appears to have steadily 
devoted himself to the demolition of 
his political character. He had some 
rough passages with the late Bishop 
Philpotts, when the victory was 
claimed by both sides. But the Duke 
delighted in rough passages, and 
sometimes got splashed by the 
troubled waters. There is probably 
no man in the House whose political 
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opinion is more highly valued than 
the Duke of Cleveland’s. He ac- 
quired his peculiar reputation in 
the Lower House, as Lord Harry 
Vane. He is said to have acquired 
great influence over the mind of 
Lord Palmerston because he re- 
flected so exactly the average sen- 
timent and sagacity of high-bred 
Englishmen. 

Let us, in the mind’s eye, Hora- 
tio, take a glance over the reassem- 
bling peers. As we have said, the 
great change from last session will 
be the absence of Lord Derby. But 
other changes have been wrought 
by death. The landlord of the 
House of Lords has gone, the late 
Marquis of Westminster. We have 
heard mach of Lord Westminster’s 
thriftiness and a little of his munifi- 
cence. It ought rather to have been 
the other way. He was indeed 
eccentrically thrifty; would avoid 
passing through a turnpike gate 
and prefer a fourpenny omnibus to 
a sixpenny. But to men of vast 
property perhaps the only idea of 
money is in coins; large sums are 
to them merely bits of paper or 
arithmetical expressions. But Lord 
Westminster really did most mu- 
nificent things; he was of the select 
company of large givers, only mor- 
bidly anxious that his givings should 
not be known. Lord Foley, the 
captain of the Hon. Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, is gone; liked and 
respected, he will be much missed. 
The ‘Guardian’ told an anecdote 
of Lord Foley entertaining the 
Prince of Wales at dinner. When 
the Prince proposed a cigar after- 
wards, Lord Foley suggested that 
they should adjourn to the stables, 
a movement which was accordingly 
carried out. 

Another great change will be 
the incursion of a mob of new 
prelates. The appointment of Dr. 
Temple has led to the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of the ‘ Times’ 
reprinting his sermons at full 
length. His sermons are short, and 
we hope the constituents of the 
‘ Times’ have been edified. We read 
them ourselves and also the volume 
of Rugby sermons; but they do 
not at all modify the impression left 
on the mind by the first essay in the 
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‘Essays and Reviews.’ Bishop 
Temple is a good scholar and an 
earnest politician; but he seems to 
us to be very vague and unscientific 
in the matters of his own profes- 
sion. The death of Viscount Strang- 
ford, some time back, removed from 
the peerage its most remarkable 
linguist. The Duke of Devonshire 
is now its greatest mathematician. 
He was Second Wrangler, but 
proved that he was better than the 
Senior Wrangler by taking the First 
Smith’s Prize. Lord Lyttelton is 
undoubtedly its greatest scholar. 
He was Senior Classic at Cambridge, 
and such a Senior Classic as Cam- 
bridge has seldom seen. He writes 
Greek and Latin poetry as if the 
dead tongues were living tongues to 
him. Not even bishops of the Head 
Master species can compete with 
him. Earl Stanhope is the great 
historian of the House. In days 
when Macaulay will be neglected 
on account of his partisan, unfair 
spirit and his rhetorical style—when 
Froude will be laid aside on ac- 
count of his sophistries and his in- 
humanity,—Lord Stanhope will be 
studied as a plain, earnest, trath- 
loving, truth- telling chronicler. 
Here, alas! our eulogy must cease, 
for he is certainly by no means a 
good speaker. Lord Colchester 
should be mentioned, a good scholar 
and a great historian. He is officiat- 
ing just now as one of the Public 
Examiners in the University of 
Oxford. The ‘Guardian,’ however, 
is incorrect in saying that he is the 
first nobleman who has held that 
office, for the same office has been 
held by Lord Stanhope. Lord Col- 
chester speaks admirable sense, but 
his physique, his voice, and even 
his volubility are against him. The 
great monetary authority is Lord 
Overstone, than whom none knows 
better the nature, laws, and limits 
of British credit or who raises a 
statelier superstructure thereon. 
There are two noble earls who 
have been Cabinet Ministers with 
considerable reputation, but in one 
case the reputation is falling, and 
in the other rising: we mean the 
Earls of Malmesbury and Carnarvon. 
Yet Lord Malmesbury is a man to 
whom the Liberal press has never 
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done justice. He was Foreign 
Minister at a time when our rela- 
tions with France were uliarly 
difficult and delicate. here has 
been some discussion lately about 
Lord Malmesbury leading the Oppo- 
sition majority in the Lords, and 
English noblemen might readily fol- 
low so sincere and sensible a poli- 
tician; but in the revolution of the 
political wheel other names come 
uppermost, and the past crumbles 
away in the using. Lord Carnarvon’s 
promising career as an administrator 
at the Colonial Office was brought 
to an abrupt close when, by an act 
of self-abnegation, he resigned office 
rather than ‘ open the floodgates’ of 
democracy. Lord Cairns seems to 
have given his nature a moral twist 
by a somewhat unfair use which he 
had made of a despatch he had 
signed respecting Jamaica. It is 
impossible to listen to Lord Car- 
narvon’s intensely nervous, tremu- 
lous tones, without feeling that he 
is a man who would suffer acutely 
from any ‘digs’ administered to 
him, and also quite capable of ad- 
ministering such to others. He has 
failed, however, in marking gut for 
himself the independent prominent 
—— taken up by Lord Salis- 

ury. We should not wonder if 
there is a still greater divergence 
between them. Lord Salisbury is 
stiffening, perhaps, into a stern, un- 
bending, intellectual Tory; Lord 
Carnarvon may possibly degenerate 
into a philosophical Radical. Other 
names recur in the ranks of either 
side, fortisque Gyas fortisque Cloan- 
thus. The lords connected with the 
royal household might well have 
some descriptive es to them- 
selves. Lord esdale, in his 
official capacity of paid Chairman of 
Committees, almost deserves a sepa- 
rate sketch. The ladies have never 
forgiven him for likening their gal- 
lery to a casino; but we ourselves 
are ignorant of casinos, and cannot 
challenge a comparison dictated by 
the noble lord’s exhaustive know- 
ledge of the subject. The Duke 
of Cambridge is supposed to be 
lifted into that serene atmosphere 
which is above and beyond the re- 
gion of mere politics. He speaks 
very rarely, but he can speak well 














and tersely on mili subjects, 
and with an evident desire to be 
the soldier’s friend. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, though a Tory in the main, 
has the same independence in the 
Upper House which Wilberforce 
once enjoyed in the Lower. Yet, 
with all his sincerity, he has pur- 
sued in the last two sessions an 
erratic political course which has 
been sorely bewildering to his Pro- 
testant admirers. It is remembered 
how he once stood, hat in hand, in the 
lobby collecting subscriptions for his 
philanthropical schemes. Yet it 
came out in the law courts that, 
with all his organising talents, he 
could not efficiently overlook his own 
forty thousand a year landed pro- 
perty. Then we have our novelties 
and oddities: the noble marquis 
who owns a port and an island, and 
has gone over to Rome, and is at this 
time attending the Cécumenical ; 
and the marquis so French that he 
is said to be making the Prince Im- 
perial in part his heir; another who 
takes servant-girls and gutter chil- 
dren into his special favour; a 
noble duke who has electric com- 
munication with the fire-brigade; a 
noble earl who, on the strength of 
the Free Trade Hexameters which 
Macaulay ridicules, makes himself 
an authority on literary and other 
questions; and various others, con- 
cerning whom we can only use the 
Latin Grammar’s well-bred confes- 
sion of fatigne—quos enwmerare lon- 
gum est. 

If we compared ‘the two houses, 
it would probably be found that 
there are more men of weight and 
eminence in the House of Lords 
than among the faithful Commons. 
The palm of oratory undoubtedly 
belongs to the Commons, and there 
is more general ability there, and 
ability of a more active kind. But 
in statesmanship, in law, in diplo- 
macy, in the names that loom largest 
in contemporary history through 
great achievements and great ca- 
reers, the Lords divide or gain the 
prize of pre-eminence. It is remark- 
able that in days when democracy, 
in its last and tallest wave, is break- 
ing in upon us, there has’ been a 
measure of development and acces- 
sion to the strength of the Upper 
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House. We cannot but regret that 
the notion of life peerages was suf- 
fered to die out last session, and we 
trust that it will be speedily re- 
vived. The House of Lords ought 
to adorn itself by giving the highest 
welcome tothe highest forms of ex- 
cellence. The idea of fortune ought 
not to be inseparable from the idea 
of nobility. If an illustrious man 
cannot afford to take a family peer- 
age, he should have a life peerage; 
and if he cannot afford to take a 
life peerage, we would have a peer- 
age with a pension presented to 
him. We might in some respects 
imitate the French Senate. Why 
should not a peerage be bestowed on 
some eminent physician or surgeon, 
as the Emperor gave one to Néla- 
ton? Within the last generation 
we have seen peerages bestowed for 
the first time on men of letters; and 
if we would really meet aright the 
tendencies of our times, there would 
be a development in the same direc- 
tion. Nor will this be sufficient, un- 
less we can inspire the majority of our 
hereditary legislators with a higher 
measure of public and patriotic 
spirit, and with a healthy zest for 
— work. That indisposition to 

ard work, which is a growing and 
saddening feature of our times, is 
not least manifest among the mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. The 
motto, noblesse oblige, should be felt 
with double force in our days. Our 
politicians must look upon Parlia- 
ment as something more than the 
best club in all London. The high 
days of debate will not atone for the 
persistent neglect of public busi- 
ness. The Lords will have no reason 
to complain that public work is not 
duly provided for them. If any 
wrong exists in this matter, a remedy 
will doubtless be applied. The 
House of Commons, although the 
transfer of the election petitions to 
judges has released them from the 
worst part of their jurisdiction, is 
still greatly too plethoric, and re- 
quires depletion. We do not see 
any necessity for the general moan 
that is made when any extraor- 
dinarily clever man is ‘ pitchforked’ 
or ‘kicked up stairs,’ by a malign 
destiny, into the House of Lords. 
He will find his use and vocation 
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there. Let the man be the honour 
of his vocation, and the vocation will 
be the honour of the man. Tacitus, 
in a e often quoted, once 
sketched out in ideal the outline of 
our three estates of the realm, but 
thought that a constitution so per- 
fect could only exist in theory, but 
could never be realised in history. 
It is our happiness that, whether 
through wisdom or accident, this 
has been wrought out for us by our 
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ancestors, and that we have an 
order, as Burke said, the Corinthian 
capital of society; an order per- 
petually recruited from the wealth, 
intelligence, virtue of the masses; 
an order the balancing, moderating, 
judicial power in the state, if this 
—— good fortune is not marred 

y the vast} organic changes in the 
constitution already made or loom- 
ing in the doubtful future. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A MYSTERIOUS HOUSEHOLD—AN 


HAT a wonderful divinity 
hedges a householder in Lon- 
don! What an abject person, com- 
pared with a householder, is a 
lodger! Such, at least, is the 
opinion of householders who have 
lodgers, notwithstanding that the 
lodgers—singly in some cases, col- 
lectively in others—pay the ex- 
penses of the house. And it is 
curious, the confidence with which 
lodgers commit themselves to the 
custody of persons whom they 
know nothing about, upon the mere 
ussumption that they are payers of 
rent and taxes. Captain Pember- 
ton did as most persons do who 
need accommodation of the kind. 
He made no inquiries, and surren- 
dered himself to the mercy of the 
‘people of the house,’ and, come 
what might, he and his daughter 
were bound to them for a month. 
Both the captain and May felt a 
sensation that they were incurring 
considerable hazard as regarded 
their comforts—and it might be 
something more—when they re- 
entered their new abode, in the fast- 
deepening twilight, and made an 
attempt to feel at home. Their 
baggage was too heavy for the bulk 
of it to be disposed of that night, so 
it was left in the conservatory—by 
courtesy so called—where the other 
boxes still remained, and the relics 
of ‘somebody’s dinner’ still figured 
among the flowers. The staircase, 
however, was cheerful, being well 
lit up: and the ‘sitting-toom’ was 
more cheerful still, for it was ina 
state of complete illumination, not 
only with gas, but with pink can- 
dles that the mysterious maid had 
placed in every available position. 
She was a wonderful girl, that maid, 
and threw herself into decorative 
enterprises with an energy which 
exhausted her, I fear, for merely 
useful efforts. The dinner certainly 
did not convey a favourable impres- 
sion of the resources of the esta- 
blishment, That it should consist 


OLD FRIEND—AND A LETTER. 


of nothing more than mution cut- 
lets and a tart—it was too late, it 
appeared, to get fish—mattered little 
to either of the diners. But neither 
of them could understand why the 
cutlets should be cooked only at 
one end, and should come up with 
such very black gravy. The expla- 
nation offered was that the fire was 
low, but why it should not have 
been high was not explained. There 
seemed to be no reason, too, why 
the china should be all cracked and 
handleless, and that it should be of 
different patterns; why the handles 
of the knives should all turn round 
on their blades; and why ‘ Britannia’ 
should rule the spoons and forks so 
unmistakably as it did. Appeals 
upon all these subjects were made 
to the young lady attendant, accom- 
panied by a delicate request from 
May that she would communicate 
her name in order that she might 
be addressed with more conve- 
nience. 

The young person in question 
answered the last inquiry in full, 
disposing of the others in a sum- 
mary manner. 

‘My name,’ she said, ‘ is-Miss Leo- 
nora Mannering; and Mrs. Grandi- 
son locked up all the best dinner 
things before she went out.’ 

As it was presumable that Mrs. 
Grandison was sometimes at home, 
and might sooner or later be found 
in company with her keys, the 
reply was accepted as conveying 
consolation for the present and hope 
for the future; and the father and 
daughter elected to laugh at the 
arrangements, though the Captain 
decided that wine—his was part of 
a small stock that he had prudently 
brought with him—had not its 
natural taste when taken out of a 
little tumbler, looking very blue in 
contrast with the white tablecloth, 
and so contrived, that when stand- 
ing on its end, it went curiously 
aside, like the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. 
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The tart, which had come from 
the pastrycook’s, was irreproachable, 
and compensated to some extent 
for the defects of the cutlets; so the 
Pembertons managed to get com- 
paratively cheerful by the time 
dinner was over; and when they 
were presently supplied with some 
really good coffee, the manufacture 
of Miss Leonora Mannering—who, it 
seems, cultivated special and un- 
expected accomplishments — they 
found themselves in sufficiently 
good spirits to seek the evening 
breeze at the window and talk about 
their plans for the future, includ- 
ing, of course, the business which 
had brought them to town. Of 
this, we shall hear presently; but 
I may mention at once that it had 
reference to the necklace lost at the 
ball. Captain Pemberton was very 
anxious to hear some news—not of 
the missing property, for of that 
there was no trace—but of some un- 
pleasant business in which the acci- 
dent had involved him. He had 
sent a messenger, before sitting 
down to dinner, to a friend in Park 
Lane, and awaited the answer with 
some impatience as the hour grew 
late. May had not heard the 
friend’s name when the letter was 
despatched, and as her father was 
disposed to be reserved to her on 
many subjects, she never asked him 
for more confidence than he volun- 
teered. So,although she knew theob- 
ject of the letter, she knew no more ; 
and she was not a little startled 
when, after pacing the room to an 
extent which would have driven a 
nervous companion to distraction, 
he suddenly sat down and mut- 
tered, half to himself— 

‘I sincerely trust that Halidame 
is in town.’ 

‘Halidame!’ exclaimed May; 
‘surely you have not seen—’ then 
she paused, remembering the warn- 
ing given her at Shuttleton, which 
she feared to disregard, although 
not binding herself to observe it. 

Captain Pemberton did not seem 
to observe her confusion, for he 
merely said— 

‘ Yes, I told you, did I not, that I 
had sent to an old friend of mine, 
Sir Norman Halidame, to help me 
out of my difficulty ?” 
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Sir Norman Halidame! . He could 
not be her Shuttleton acquaintance, 
who had no title. But he was pro- 
bably a relative, and might be con- 
nected with the mystery referred to. 
Such was May’s hurried train of 
thought; but she only made a care- 
less reply, intimating that her father 
had not previously mentioned the 
name of the friend. 

Keeping a secret is a very demo- 
ralizing responsibility. Poor May, 
with the best of intentions, was in a 
fair way of realizing the popular 
idea of a Jesuit. 

A pause ensued. Father and 
daughter were buried in thought, 
when, on a sudden, was heard a 
sountl to which they had already 
become accustomed. That is to say, 
the staircase shook as if with a suc- 
cession of heavy bounds upon its 
not very solid structure. 

‘That girl comes up stairs like 
forty elephants and fifty tigers,’ re- 
marked Captain Pemberton, with 
cynical pleasantry. 

May laughed, and remarked that 
her father was very acute in assign- 
ing the exact number of animals, 
and the different proportions of the 
two; but before her father could 
defend his position, the door was 
burst open, and Leonora—I beg her 
pardon, she always liked to be 
called Miss Leonora — descended 
upon the room like an avalanche, 
but differing in one respect from 
that species of visitation, for she 
bore a letter in her hand. 

‘I am so sorry, sir,’ she said, as 
well as her broken breath would 
allow her, ‘that my little brother 
should have been so long gone; 
but he had to go first to the theatre 
to take Mrs. Grandison her new 
dress, which she had forgotten, and 
sent for in ever such a hurry.’ 

Both the captain and his daugh- 
ter thought that her dress was 
rather an odd thing for a lady to 
forget when she went to the theatre, 
as it is the custom with most people 
to apparel themselves before rather 
than after their arrival at places of 
amusement, 

Leonora seemed to guess what 
was passing in their minds, for she 
added quickly— 

‘Of course you understand—I 

















thought you knew. Mrs. Grandi- 
son is the celebrated actress, and 
she appears to-night in a new part.’ 

This was an unexpected piece of 
information; but the captain made 
no remark. He was anxious about 
the letter; and as soon as Leonora 
had bounded out of the room and 
had begun her forty elephantine 
and fifty tigerine movement down 
the staircase, he was engaged with 
its contents. 

*So far, said he, when he had 
finished, ‘all goes well.’ And he 
threw the letter across the table for 
May to read. It was very brief, 
and was to this effect— 


* Park Lane, Tuesday. 
* My DEAR PEMBERTON, 

‘I cannot tell you until to- 
morrow how glad [ am to hear from 
you again. Certainly, I shall be at 
home at the time you mention, and 
delighted to shake you by the hand. 

‘Ever yours sincerely, 
‘Norman HatIDAMgE.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


SIR NORMAN HALIDAME AT HOME.— 
TWO VISITORS. 


Sir Norman Halidame was the 
proudest baronet in England. I am 
not sure why Sir Norman Halidame 
was prouder than other baronets, 
but I suppose it was for the reason 
that he had very little money and 
came of a very great family—a 
romantic combination of conditions 
which I fancy is favourable to 
making the most of oneself. It 
may be that his personal advantages 
had something to do with his pride. 
For without any vulgar excess of 
beauty, ‘Sir Norman was unmistak- 
ably of what is called ‘ good style.’ 
He had a noble bearing and a clear 
blue eye; his manner was at once 
bold and soft; and his graces and 
accomplishments gave an unfailing 
charm to his society. It was known 
that he might have married an 
heiress any day. But up to the 
time at which I write, when he 
must have been considerably past 
thirty, Sir Norman had not evinced 
any wish to wed. I fancy that he 
would have scorned the idea as an 
abstract proposition, and waited for 
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the instinct of his heart to direct 
him to the concrete object. Even the 
pecuniary inducement was not suffi- 
ciently strong to be compelling. If 
his income was feeble his credit was 
robust; and, albeit living under the 
shade of certain responsibilities, he 
had never experienced what our 
late courtly Premier calls ‘ that 
ignoble melancholy which arises 
from pecuniary embarrassment.’ 

From the time when he left col- 
lege, came of age and into his title, 
Sir Norman had led a careless and 
somewhat continental life, and in 
the course of his travels had so- 
journed even in the far East. His 
wandering habits imparted peculiar 
interest to his occasional presence in 
London during the height of the 
season, when he swept like a meteor 
across the fashionable firmament. 

Surely enough has been said of 
Sir Norman to recommend him to 
your notice, even though we find 
him not in form for receiving visits, 
as is likely to be the case with a 
gentleman who has prematurely 
left the Park and sought the shelter 
of his dressing-room to write some 
neglected letters before going out to 
dinner. 

The mansion to which we are ad- 
mitted is, as you may suppose, in 
Park Lane. It is acharming place 
—not at all like a bachelor’s, and so 
full of marqueterie, Dresden china, 
looking-glasses, and flowers, as to 
afford certain indications of a lady’s 
taste. But the fact of the matter 
shows how delusive certain indica- 
tions may be. The taste was Sir 
Norman’s own, and if it was femi- 
nine I suppose he was a little femi- 
nine also. At any rate he never 
lived in a house which a lady might 
not inhabit with that dignity which 
her sex derives from the presence of 
elegance and the evidence of refine- 
ment; and if he condescended to 
explanation on the point he would 
tell you thata bachelor has as much 
right as a Penedict to gratify his 
eyesight. 

Thus it came that Sir Norman 
chose to dress and write his private 
letters in an apartment which was 
meant by the person who furnished 
the house for a lady’s boudoir; and 
it is there that we find him on the 
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afternoon in question—that of the 
day succeeding the Pembertons’ ar- 
rival in their dingy lodgings, doomed 
to disheartening dinners, and the 
ministrations of the bounding Leo- 
nora. 

The baronet was sitting ata small 
table which had been wheeled near 
a window overlooking the Park, and 
was dashing off the dozenth of the 
many missives which were on his 
mind, 

He had just concluded the de- 
spatch in question, and was medi- 
tating another when his valet en- 
tered the room in the stealthy 
manner peculiar to his class. 

‘A person below, Sir Norman,’ 
insinuated the man, ‘wishes to 
speak to you.’ 

* You should not call a gentleman 
a person,’ replied the baronet, with 
some asperity. ‘It is Captain Pem- 


berton, I suppose. Show him up at 
once.’ 

And Sir Norman rose to meet his 
old friend; but before he could get 
to the door Martin interposed, with 
all due deprecation of himself— 

‘No, Sir Norman,’ replied the 


man; ‘it is not a gentleman, least- 
ways not one of our gentlemen. It 
is the Indian party who has been 
twice before to see you here.’ 

And Martin presented the visitor's 
card, on which was inscribed— 

‘ Baboo Ramchunder Nellore.’ 

The baronet looked angry and a 
little disgusted. 

* How the man persecutes me!’ he 
muttered ; ‘ well, I suppose I must 
see him.’ 

And Sir Norman resumed his 
seat at the table like a man who 
sits doggedly down to undergo an 
unpleasant interview. 

A minute after the visitor glided 
into the room with astep even more 
stealthy than that of the attendant. 
He was a fine-looking man, clad in 
the flowing garments worn by his 
class in Bengal, slightly adapted 
in material to the sterner climate of 
Europe. Qn his head he wore the 
inevitable piyree, but his feet were 
encased in English shoes, after the 
fashion of so many of his country- 
men who aspire to the European 
privilege of not having to leave 
their slippers on the threshold be- 
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fore they enter a house. His dress 
had but little ornament, and he wore 
very few himself—some small ear- 
rings and two or three massive 
finger-rings completing the equip- 
ment. So there was little to dis- 
tract attention from the face of the 
wearer, which was bare of all hair 
except a small moustache upon the 
upper lip, and indicated craft and 
cunning of no common order. It 
was decidedly snaky indeed, and was 
made more repulsive from the fact 
that the white ofthe man’s eyes was 
not so much whiteas yellow. 

Baboo Ramchunder Nellore ad- 
vanced to the baronet, making alow 
salaam. 

* Good day, Baboo,’ said Sir Nor- 
man, not looking up from a letter to 
which he was adding the address. 
*I can't say that Iam very pleased to 
see you, for you always come upon 
unpleasant business.’ 

* Protector of the Poor,’ returned 
the Baboo, who spoke in English, 
except as regarded his complimen- 
tary salutation ; ‘the humblest of 
his slaves does but desire a little 
further light from the shining orb 
of his generosity.’ 

The Baboo spoke in the third 
person, according to oriental eti- 
quette when a superior is addressed ; 
but it will be seen that he dropped 
the form as he grew more familiar. 

* The old story,’ sighed the baro- 
net. ‘ But thero is little light left 
in me; my money is well-nigh ex- 
hausted; and your demands, as I 
have told you again and again, are 
as unfair as any demands that were 
ever made upon man.’ 

‘You are harsh to me, sahib, said 
the Baboo, in a cringing manner. 
‘I have never made the unhappy 
events to which my eyes and ears 
have borne witness a pretext for 
robbing you of your rupees. I can- 
not help knowing the accident by 
which your honour was led into a 
crime. I say nothing about that. I 
simply want money, which in your 
cold country is Jife, and I ask it of 
your generosity.’ 

* And you know well, Baboo,’ re- 
plied the baronet, sternly, ‘ that 
were it not in your power to inflict 
upon me a great deal of annoyance, 
if not injury, you would not dare to 
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approach me with such a request. 
And you ought to believe me when 
I tell you that-I was not the author 
of the foul deed; that I was mis- 
taken — for — for — somebody else,’ 
added Sir Norman, his voice falter- 
ing with suppressed emotion. 

* You are cruel, sahib, to suppose 
that your slave would do yon such 
wrong. But what is your slave to 
do? He has need of rupees. Your 
honour has rupees in plenty. You 
will give some to your slave.’ 

And the Babco put on a piteous 
expression of face, indicative of its 
owner being borne down by the 
deepest misfortune, and having no 
resource except in the generosity 
of a protector in high position. The 
eyes of the speaker said a great deal 
more than his lips upon the occa- 


sion. 

* Well, Baboo,’ returned the baro- 
net, ‘I have told you once more my 
opinion of your motives, and you 
cannot deny that you once threat- 
ened ——’ 

‘ Ah, sahib!’ interrupted the Ba- 
boo, supplicatingly, ‘do not fe- 
proach me. I was sinful when I 
spoke. I never would betray your 
honour—unless—unless poverty— 
the evil genius of your cold country 
—made me one day forget my duty.’ 

‘So you return to your point,’ 
said Sir Norman, bitterly. ‘ It is 
useless to talk to you, I see. Well, 
well, I have a little blood left, and 
I suppose one of the few drops 
must yours. But I warn you 
that I am nearly dry.’ 

The baronet as he spoke took a 
cheque-book which lay upon the 
table, and filled up a blank leaf. As 
he tore it out and handed it to his 
unwelcome visitor he added— 

* Will that keep you quiet?’ 

The Baboo glanced at the sum 
indicated in the corner before reply- 
ing; then he said in a tone of deep 
reverence and self-abasement — 

‘ The Lord of Life is himself again 
—he feels the distress of his slave.’ 

* Well, well,’ rejoined the baronet, 
* then take it, and do not come to 
me again, or you will find one of 
these days that I am deaf even to 
your distress.’ 

The Baboo smiled with his yellow 
eyes, which looked sarcastically in- 
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credulous. But their owner, who 
seemed to know exactly what his 
eyes were doing, and to have power 
to keep them in order when he 
pleased, retreated the next moment 
into a tone of abject servility, under 
cover of which he salaamed his way 
out of the apartment. 

The Baboo had scarcely disap- 
peared when another visitor was 
announced. 

‘ Captain Pemberton,’ said Mar- 


tin. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said the baro- 
net, rising, and shaking the captain 
heartily by the hand, ‘I am de- 
lighted to see you again.’ 

Captain Pemberton was as pleased 
to see Sir Norman as Sir Norman 
was pleased to see him. They had 
both been long absent from the 
scenes in which they were accus- 
tomed to meet, though Sir Norman, 
as we have heard, returned to them 
from time to time. As for the cap- 
tain he explained that he had been 
living in retirement for years past, 
and found the old world which he 
had inhabited as new to him as if 
he had been a Rip Van Winkle and 
had just come out of the mountain. 

* And you are now going to make 
up for your thirty years’ sleep,’ said 
the baronet, with a gaicty which I 
fear was forced for the sake of his 
friend. For Sir Norman began to 
feel that he might want a mountain 
to retire to in his turn. 

‘No, no, Norman—I used to call 
you Norman, you remember,’ said 
the captain, shaking his head; ‘ I 
shall never renew my dandy days, 
even in the character of a fogey’— 
and he glanced rather sadly into a 
glass with a Sévres china frame, in 
the design of which Cupids were 
largely represented, at his grizzled 
hair, but still handsome aquiline 
face-—‘ no, I shall never re-enter 
our old world. It is too late, and I 
have too many cares upon me. A 
poor half-pay fellow like me can 
never compete with our old compa- 
nions.” 

‘You have some trouble to tell 
me,’ said Sir Norman, with intuitive 
perception ; ‘ we will discuss it with 
a cigar— Martin!’ 

Had Martin been listening to the 
conversation—which can scarcely be 
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supposed in the case of a person of 
his respectability—he could not 
have appeared more promptly than 
he did ; and had he felt the intensest 
sympathy with his master’s require- 
ments he could not more speedily 
have obeyed the mandate of that 
gentleman for hock, soda water, and 
Havannabs. 

Captain Pemberton was not supe- 
rior to these inducements to tell his 
tale; and taking a weed to his 
mouth with the tenderness which 
its quality deserved, and giving the 
combination beloved of Byron a turn 
at the same time, he began to tell 
his tale with a confidence which 
would not, I fancy, have been other- 
wise at his command. 

As became a man who respects 
himself under such circumstances, 
he did not prepare the way with ex- 
planations, but came to the point at 
once. 

‘I need not tell you, Norman, 
that when a man is in a difficulty 
it is nearly always about money.’ 

‘ Unless it happens to be about 
love,’ suggested the baronet. 

‘ No,no,’ said Captain Pemberton, 
rather sadly. ‘I have done with 
that. The simple fact is, that I want 
three hundred pounds—or rather 
more ’—people always want rather 
more than they must have—‘ and I 
want you to help me to it.’ 

Sir Norman laughed. 

* My dear Pemberton,’ he said, ‘of 
course I guessed that money was 
your want; but I am surprised that 
you should distress yourself about 
so small an amount.’ 

‘Iam glad you look upon it in 
that light,’ returned Pemberton ; 
* but the amount is not small to me. 
I am out of the way of dealing with 
sums of money even such as that; 
and a sudden claim upon my purse 
has caused me a great deal of em- 
barrassment. Let me tell you all 
about it.’ 

And the captain told the tale of 
the necklace, as told to him by his 
daughter. He disapproved altoge- 
ther, he added, of her appearance 
in a borrowed ornament; but May 
had acted so innocently in the mat- 
ter—she had been so forced into 
acceptance of her friend’s attention 
—that he could not blame her, and 
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he had forbidden her, almost with 
sternness, when he saw the distress 
which the accident occasioned her, 
from ne herself. However, 
the thing could not be found, not- 
withstanding that every possible 
means was adopted for the purpose, 
and his own duty became clear—to 
pay to Mr. Cartwright the value of 
the lost property without delay. 
When he declared his intention to 
take this course, Lucy, who took a 
selfish pleasure in being generous, 
would not hear of his doing any- 
thing of the kind. The necklace, 
she said, was hers, and she would 
settle the question by making May 
a present of it. ‘ Indeed, she added, 
with desperate wilfulness, ‘ she 
never intended to take it back, and 
it was May’s own fault if she had not 
understood the transaction in that 
light.’ But, as Pemberton observed 
to Sir Norman, ‘ What was he to do? 
It was impossible for him to allow 
his daughter to accept an obligation 
of the kind from a young lady of 
eighteen, whose father, moreover, 
had no idea of countenancing such 
magnanimity.’ For when the cap- 
tain asked him what sum would be 
sufficient compensation for the loss, 
he coldly answered that the neck- 
lace was valued at three hundred 
pounds. 

‘I had no resource, therefore,’ 
continued Pemberton, ‘ but to come 
to London and raise the money, and 
you, I felt sure, would be willing to 
help me.’ 

Sir Norman looked as distressed 
as he felt at the appeal. 

*‘ What an unbappy man I am, 
Pemberton,’ he said, gloomily, ‘ not 
to have it in my power to take up 
this book ’—pointing to the cheque- 
book on the table—‘ and write, you 
an order for the sum at once with- 
out a word or a thought about it! 
But I have nothing like that sum at 
my command—otherwise I should 
have no question about sparing it— 
for just at present I can get on 
almost as well without money as 
with it. But this cannot be. An 


extortionate rascal has just brought 
me almost to the extent of my 
tether. But this I can of course 
do—get you the money from some- 
body else.’ 

















‘My dear Norman,’ cried Pem- 
berton, grasping his hand, ‘ that is 
all I dreamt of asking you. I am 
well aware that you are not rich 
just now, and all I propose is that 
you will send me to a man who will 
do the needful in—in the old way.’ 
And the captain sighed as he re- 
membered days when he wasa great 
deal too familiar with transactions 
of the kind referred to. 

‘If that is all,’ said Sir Norman, 
‘the thing is easily done. My 
credit is still tolerably good, and one 
of these days I shall be able to 
settle my affairs. Meanwhile yours, 
as I have said, is a small matter. I 
laughed just now at your anxiety 
about it, and it was only as my 
sympathy warmed whilst you were 
telling your tale, that I got gloomy 
in thinking how different my posi- 
tion ought to be as to the means of 
helping you. But never mind,’ he 
added, resuming his usual air of 
gaiety, ‘I vote for driving out and 
getting the money at once. Mopus, 
I think, would be the best man for 
our purpose, and just now we ‘are 
tolerably sure to find him at home. 
You will dine with me afterwards 
at my club, won’t you?—no non- 
sense, no objections after all these 
years—I want to have a talk about 
old times.’ 

Captain Pemberton agreed to both 
proposals. But it was with some 
reluctance that he sent a note over 
to May, saying that she must not 
expect him at dinner; for he re- 
membered how lonely she must feel 
in the mystic mansion where they 
had taken up their abode. 


CHAPTER X. 


CAPTAIN PEMBERTON AND HIS DAUGH- 
TER DETERMINE TO MAKE MONEY. 


May did not meet her father until 
next morning, when he told her that 
his mission to Sir Norman had been 
successful, and that he would re- 
ceive the money to pay Mr. Cart- 
wright in the course of the after- 
noon. May was joyful on hearing 
the news, and the more so when 
an actual cheque arrived by a spe- 
cial messenger, and was duly paid 
into the London agency of the Shut- 
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tleton bank to the account of the 
mayor of that town. But the young 
lady was not quite aware of the 
responsibilities involved by the 
transaction in which her father had 
taken part, and was not a little ter- 
rified to hear him say that the pay- 
ment of the sum back to the person 
who had advanced it—at stated 
periods fixed by three bills of dif- 
ferent dates—would make such a 
hole in his resources as to render 
their means of livelihood a matter 
of considerable doubt. 

‘It is plain,’ said the captain, 
* that I must earn a little money in 
one way or another, and my next 
application to my friends must be 
to find me an opportunity.’ 

It was very sad for poor May to 
see her father thus distressed through 
an accident caused by her, however 
innocently. But the captain always 
forbade his daughter to reproach 
herself, declaring that the loss must 
be met as a misfortune which could 
not have been provided against, and 
that all be had now to consider was, 
how to repair the damage. 

In pursuance of this object he set 
valiantly to work. First he wrote 
half a dozen letters to as many old 
friends and acquaintances, asking 
for introductions, recommendations, 
&ec., to carry out his ideas of em- 
ployment; which ideas, it must be 
confessed, were rather vague; for a 
retired military man is seldom fit 
for civil pursuits in which he has 
to work his way. He may make a 
figure in parliament; he may do 
very well on the direction of a 
bank or an assurance society; he 
can manage a man’s estate for him ; 
he can act as a secretary, or conduct 
an agency of one kind or another. 
But apart from the first, which re- 
quires property, all positions of the 
kind are prizes not to be obtained 
without special influence; for the 
abilities required are common to 
most moderately educated men. The 
difficulty, therefore, consists in the 
opportunity, and for this Captain 
Pemberton soon found that he would 
have to wait. Pending the receipt 
of answers to his letters—for he had 
not the courage to apply personally 
and push his own case—he em- 
ployed himself with that refuge for 
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the destitute waiters upon fortune, 
the advertising columns of the 
‘Times.’ The first usefal informa- 
tion which he gained from this 
source was that there were an 
enormous number of persons in the 
same position as himself—gentle- 
men by position and education who 
were Willing to undertake any duties 
in which pen and ink and ordinary 
intelligence could be brought to 
bear for very moderate stipends. It 
was remarkable, too, how many of 
the candidates were retired officers 
of the army. On the- other hand 
there were a great many applica- 
tions for persons of the kind, from 
public companies existent or pro- 
jected, or commercial enterprises 
represented to be of a profitable 
character. But when the captain 
opened negotiations with any of 
these he uniformly found that the 
bestowal of the appointment de- 
pended upon the applicant being 
able to obtain a certain number of 
directors, take a certain number of 
shares, or put down a certain sum 
of money. In every case it was 
necessary to buy the position—the 
position was never to be had for 
nothing. So after a short time Pem- 
berton became disheartened, and 
dropped the ‘ Times’ as likely to do 
him no good, 

Meanwhile he received answers to 
his letters. They were curious for 
the different ways by which the 
writers managed to arrive at the 
same end. One was delighted to 
hear from his old friend again, 
would do everything he could for 
him, but could do nothing now; 
another was delighted also, but re- 
gretted that the kind of influence 
required was quite out of his way; 
a third declared that he had had 
the exact appointment Captain 
Pemberton would have liked going 
begging for the last month, and had 
given it away only the day before 
yesterday to an impertinent fellow 
who had been boring him for years ; 
a fourth did not think such a posi- 
tion as Captain Pemberton sought 
consistent with his character as an 
officer and a gentleman, and advised 
him not to take anything of the 
kind; and so forth. There was 
scarcely an excuse or an evasion 
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that was not represented in the 
course of the correspondence. And 
not one of these people, with whom 
the captain had once been on more 
or less intimate terms, expressed 
any desire to renew their personal 
acquaintance. Had they, without 
hearing of his new requirements, 
met him in their old haunts, they 
would have welcomed him with 
every demonstration of satisfaction, 
and every man would have asked 
him to dinner as a matter of course. 

Sir Norman alone maintained the 
old relations with his friend, and not 
only performed for him the service 
we have seen, but besieged him with 
social attentions. Pemberton, how- 
ever, was chary of accepting hospi- 
talities which he could not return, 
and would not willingly go about 
in his former sets while holding his 
present position. His daughter, too, 
diverted him from bachelor haunts, 
for she was companionless in their 
outlandish lodgings; and as to in- 
troducing her into society among 
her own sex, in London, the idea 
was not to be entertained for a 
moment. 

May, too, you m@y be sure, had 
her share of trouble and anxiety. 
She had avague idea, like her 
father, that she might work, and 
make money, as she had heard of 
young ladies doing—more from 
books, however, than from actual 
experience. Of course her first idea 
was to be a governess; but her 
general impression, gained from 
the books aforesaid, was, that all 
persons who employed governesses 
were vulgar, sordid wretches, who 
insulted, oppressed, and underpaid 
them, and would not let anybody 
flirt with them; while on the other 
hand all governesses were beautiful, 
refined, highly-cultured girls, of far 
better family than their employers, 
for whose bullying they were only 
consoled in the end by marrying 
people of fabulous property and 
position. 

This kind of career, May settled 
in her own mind, was open to her; 
but what would her father say? To 
judge by the advertisements, all 
young ladies seeking situations of 
this kind, when not daughters of 
clergymen, were daughters of offi- 
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cers in the army. But her father 
was not likely to relish the idea of 
his daughter descending to duties of 
the kind. Besides, how could she 
leave him, lonely as he was? She 
decided, however, that she might 
give lessons in the morning without 
much objection on her father’s part, 
or interference with his comforts. 
But on searching the ‘Times’ to 
find pupils she gained very much 
the same experience as Captain 
Pemberton had done in the course 
of his investigations. The number 
of young ladies—daughters of cler- 
gymen or officers in the army of 
course—who were willing to take 
pupils upon similar conditions, was 
almost beyond belief. There were a 
few applications, however, for morn- 
ing governesses, which were encou- 
raging, at any rate to the extent 
that she had the same chance of 
success as other candidates. The re- 
sult of her applications, however, 
was by no meansassuring. To the 
majority of her communications she 
received no answer; and when ne- 
gotiations were opened they always 


broke down through some objection- 


made on the other side. She was 
too young for some people; others, 
with whom she had personal inter- 
views, objected to her at first sight 
—lI suspect on account of her beauty, 
for there are a great many ladies 
who consider that beauty is an im- 
pertinence in dependent ‘ young 
persons,’ and noteven quite respect- 
able. It seemed plain that her face 
was not destined to be her fortune 
as far as the business of a governess 
was concerned. Only once did it 
seem that her appearance was likely 
to be in her favour. This was when 
she answered a peculiarly tempting 
advertisement — there seemed 80 
much to get and £0 little to do, and 
.80 pleasant a home in prospect— 
purporting to come from a widower 
with two children. The answers 
were to be made in person,and May 
presented herself asa candidate. She 
saw the widower, but there were no 
signs of the children, and the 
widower made himself so gratui- 
tously agreeable that poor May in- 
dignantly left the house. 
This little piece of experience 
frightened her from future endea- 
VOL, XVII.—NO. XOVIII. 
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vours involving personal interviews. 
For between austere ladies who 
seemed to see something wrong 
about her, and impressionable gen- 
tlemen who appeared not disinclined 
to justify the conclusion, May be- 
came rather disgusted, and at last 
decided that she had better abandon 
her idea of obtaining employment 
through the medium of advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. 

Another resource suggested itself 
—the novels through which she had 
gained most of her views of what is 
called the world again gave her 
the idea. She would occupy her 
talents as an artist—she had learned 
drawing at Minerva House—and 
would make little pictures in water- 
colours, and sell them in shops 
where they put such things in the 
windows. ‘his was a great idea. 
When it occurred to her she did not 
exactly think her fortune made, as 
more impulsive young ladies might 
have thought; but she had a hope 
of earning a little money by the 
means, and so helping her father. 
Helping her father was indeed the 
entire object she now had in view. 
She was quite prepared to be fond 
of society; was not insensible, as 
we have seen, to being admired, nor 
quite incapable of admiring in re- 
turn, in a dreamy way which might 
mean much or little for all she 
knew. But her present purpose 
was to be practical; so during the 
long mornings and afternoons when 
her father was away on expeditions 
of his own she carried out her idea 
as far as the first half of it was con- 
cerned, that is to say, producing the 
pictures. But she soon found that 
it was in the other half of the idea— 
the disposal of her productions— 
that the difficulty consisted. The 
dealers would have nothing to do 
with them. They were very clever 
—this was admitted —but mere 
studies, and not the sort of things 
likely to attract the public. May 
was discouraged, but not yet de- 
feated. The result, however, of 
further experiments completed her 
final discomfiture. She had evidently 
no chance in art; so a vision of 
pupils again forced itself upon her 
fancy. This time, however, she de- 
termined to have nothing to do with 
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advertisements; and it occurred to 
her that she might get some intro- 
ductions through the influence of 
Mrs. Grandison. 


CHAPTER XL 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST AND PRESENT 
OF MRS. GRANDISON AND MISS LEO- 
NORA MANNERING. 


Mrs. Grandison, as you have al- 
ready learned from the bounding 
Leonora, was the landlady of the 
house where the Pembertons were 
lodging. But she might have 
been a myth for all the evidence 
they had of her existence. She was 
out every night at the theatre, and 
when not required at the theatre in 
the afternoon, was understood to be 
taking rest, with which she was 
usually in arrears, or studying new 

. She never attended to the 
affairs of the house, and left them 
entirely to her confidential retainer. 
I use the word ‘ retainer’ advisedly, 
in preference to the word ‘ servant,’ 
which would mean too little, and to 
the word ‘ friend,’ which would mean 
too much. Leonora never consi- 
dered herself as a servant. Such an 
epithet might be applied to the 
kitchen maid who called herself a 
cook, but never to Leonora. ‘To be 
sure, the latter performed the duties 
of a servant, but it was in an 
amateur way, and intended to put 
the persons to whom she ministered 
under a sense of obligation. She 
was willing to serve, in fact, but it 
was in the chivalric sense of the 
obligation. ‘Ich Dien’ would have 
been her motto, had she only known 
it. For Mrs. Grandison she would 
have gone through fire and water 
and worse elements had they been 
in the way. But not in the sense 
of the labourer being worthy of his 
hire or any such degrading condi- 
tion. To Mrs. Grandison—Leonora 
never called the lady ‘her mistress’ 
—she acknowledged a kind of feudal 
superiority, founded upon personal 
attachment cemented by custom, 
and she was quite willing to accept, 
in her relations with that lady, a 
position of honourable obedience. 
‘To Mrs. Grandison’s allies—in which 
light she looked upon the lodgers— 
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she also owned fealty io a certain 
extent. But in the duties, direct 
and indirect, rendered to her chief 
she was always careful to keep her 
own dignity unimpaired. The as- 
sertion of this independent position 
was marked by her manner and con- 
versation, besides being illustrated 
in her dress, which, as we have seen, 
was characterized by certain relaxa- 
tions from the severity enjoined by 
ordinary employers upon ordinary 
dependants. Many mistresses might 
have objected to ber favourite 
mantle; many more would have com- 
poees of her habitual bonnet. But 
iss Mannering, although she had 
never read Burke, had well-defined 
ideas about keeping alive ‘even in 
servitude itself the spirit of an ex- 
alted freedom.’ And the mantle and 
bonnet she considered instinctively 
—for she never considered other- 
wise—as symbols of the position she 
was entitled to assume. Some of 
her commentators—and she had 
many you may be sure—insinuated 
that she further realized the ideas of 
Burke, and was a ‘cheap defence of 
nations’ as far as the domestic es- 
tablishment was concerned; or in 
other words that her mistress was 
not particular about paying the 
honoraria due to her in the coin of 
the realm. But suppositions such 
as these are low, and I decline to 
have anything to do with them. 
But the suggestion leads me to 
Mrs. Grandison herself. This lady 
was an actress of standing on the 
stage almost equal to the years of 
her life. 1¢ was said in her circle 
that she had ‘gone on,’ or rather 
been taken on, while still in long 
clothes, and being once in a panto- 
mime mistaken for a property baby, 
had narrowly escaped being crushed 
in a laundress’s mangle by the 
clown, and was actually placed in 
extreme peril at the hands of the 
same comic gentleman by being shut 
up in a chest of drawers. It is cer- 
tain that she was seen at a remark- 
ably early period of her career ag 
the girl in ‘ Pizarro’ and the boy in 
‘ William Tell; and it is also cer- 
tain that she had never been off the 
stage, except through accidental 
circumstances, from that time. By 
degrees she had grown up a beautiful 
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girl; had been admired as beautiful 
girls are everywhere, and tempted 
as beautiful girls are, especially on 
the stage. For years she had been 
a favourite and a pet of the public, 
and she retained her popularity still. 
The Paragon Theatre, with which 
she had been connected during the 
last twenty years, could not do 
without her. She was looked for in 
every principal piece, and was as 
much a matter of course as the 
prompter. Her range of character 
was always wide, and it grew wider 
as time progressed—as she began to 
sink the woman in the actress, and 
to think of the praise she inspired 
as only part of the play. Hers had 
been a happy life, as most lives are 
that have been devoted to the 
boards. The profession is consi- 
dered unsatisfactory by many of her 
sex; but those who look upon it in 
this light are not thoroughly pro- 
fessional. They seek the stage as a 
means, not as an end, and have an 
idea that the legitimate conclusion 
of a successful career is to marry a 
marquis, or at any rate to gain a 


position apart from the theatre. 
Mrs. Grandison had no ideas of the 


kind. She was an actress, and de- 
sired to be nothing more; and 
although keen in appreciation of 
her regular holidays—like the mem- 
bers of the profession generally— 
her real happiness was in harness. 
She was like a war horse, and would 
cry, Ha, ha, among the captains and 
scent the battle afar off; and when 
no longer strong enough to lead, 
would be contented to fall into the 
ranks and charge with the rest. 

It was to this position that Mrs. 
Grandison was fast arriving at the 
time to which I refer. Parts were 
rarely written for her in these latter 
days; but it must be a very clever 
piece indeed which did not contain 
a part to suither. In the course of 
her dramatic career she had under- 
gone almost every kind of vicissi- 
tude incidental to the boards. She 
had been the young ingénue in innu- 
merable dramas, coming unscathed 
from the ordeal of unprincipled 
suitors, marrying the men of her 
choice and living very happy ever 
afterwards, to a most fatiguing ex- 
tent. She had been a jealous in- 
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triguante upon almost as many oc- 
casions, and had suffered scores of 
such humiliations as the stage sel- 
dom fails to bring u persons of 
the class. She had on for a long 
course of years treated with an 
amount of heartless cruelty which 
real life, to do it justice, never in- 
flicts upon the same person. She 
had been betrayed, indeed, and 
ruined, beyond the possibility of 
individual experience. And not- 
withstanding all these trials she had 
the satisfaction of doing an immense 
deal of good by example in her time. 
Indeed, as her cateer developed, 
she was placid, more and more in 
the way of rendering disinterested 
service to people not always deserv- 
ing. At one time she was a gipsy, 
keeping watch over a favourite 
family, helping them to their rights, 
either as regarded money, or the 
discovery of some lost child who 
turned out to be the heiress. At 
another she was a neglected house- 
keeper, who rendered similar service 
in a different way. At times she was 
a mature beauty who beat imma- 
ture beauties out of the field by 
matchless fascination of manner—a 
favourite réle of hers, by-the-way, as 
she advanced in life, and one upon 
which she brought all her energies 
to bear. Nor did she disdain the 
part of a faithful page, or even a 
female sailor, when afforded a suffi- 
ciently favourable opportunity by 
a really effective drama. It was 
whispered that she was once, in the 
latter character, very nearly dancing 
a hornpipe, which it was thought 
would help the interests of the 
piece, and was dissuaded from the 
demonstration only by the consider- 
ation of the manager, who declared 
that it would detract from her proper 
position in the profession — and 
people are very particular in theatres 
in drawing nice distinctions between 
different kinds of ‘ business.’ How- 
ever, she had been the heroine of a 
great many sensational effects short 
of this extreme. She thought no- 
thing of firing pistols at pirates, 
bringing the objects of her affec- 
tions—male or female, according to 
the exigencies of her part—down 
rope ladders, and had once, failing 
to fight her way across a bridge, 
L 2 
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bounded into the boiling current 
below and been rescued in the form 
of a stuffed representative which 
could endure any amount of knock- 
ing about. To this kind of sensa- 
tional effect, indeed, she was, in 
these latter days, greatly given up; 
and the red-letter nights in her pro- 
fessional calendar were those in 
which, as the mature beauty above 
mentioned, she captivated a marquis 
of the old school, or when she played 
the part of an actress and was able 
to idealize the character she loved, 
and show how superior ‘the poor 
player’ might be to the rich people 
in real life who are apt to misjudge 
her. There was nothing, perhaps, 
to equal the effect of Mrs. Grandi- 
son’s rendering of the qualities of a 
faithful servant, except her render- 
ing of the qualities of a magnani- 
mous queen. Ill-natured critics— 
there are such persons ‘in these days, 
though they express their opinions 
principally in private—said that she 
did not make sufficient distinction 
between the two. But this was 
mere prejudice. Mrs. Grandison had 
seen her best days as regarded 
looks; and when actresses have 
reached that stage there are always 
some critics who, under pretence 
of being candid, venture to say 
unpleasant things. The result of 
my own observation is that Mrs. 
Grandison played a queen quite as 
well as she did a housemaid—that 
the sceptre came to her quite as 
naturally as the mop. She was 
more like a queen indeed than a 
queen ever is, and housemaids 
would never be out of situations if 
they were all like her. And as for 
the mature beauty who awakens the 
highest sentiments of the amiable, 
though previously misguided, noble- 
man, I should like to see anybody 
who would venture to beat her in 
that—the part which, as I have 
hinted, was the pride and glory of 
her present position on the stage. 
Mrs. Grandison’s private charac- 
ter, too, justified the good opinion 
entertained of her by the public. As 
Miss Flossy Sinclair she had won 
hearts to any extent, and had she 
believed a hundredth part that was 
said to her in the days of her youth, 
so far as affection was concerned, 
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she would have had no need, at this 
later period, to have represented 
faithful housemaids, magnanimous 
queens, or mature beauties bringing 
erring noblemen to a sense of their 
better nature. Still less would she 
have been reduced to fight pirates, 
rescue people down rope ladders, or 
make sensation leaps from ilous 
bridges above, upon the faith of safe 
mattresses below. But Flossy Sin- 
clair was not such a fool as she was 
supposed to be—or even as she en- 
gagingly looked. She was incredu- 
lous to hothouse plants in the way 
of suitors, and when she married chose 
a wild flower, like herself, in the per- 
son of a stage manager. Her choice 
was prosperous for a time. But the 
stage manager was found eventually 
to be not quite what a stage manager 
ought to be. He neglected his busi- 
ness and lost his position ; neglected 
his wife and lost her also. For when 
Mrs. Grandison found what the 
stage manager was capable of be- 
coming she declined to be managed 
by him any longer. So she lived 
apart—there was no need for public 
scandal—and her husband entered 
tractably into the arrangement. 
Sometimes he got employment at 
theatres in the old way ; sometimes 
he did not, and in a way which be- 
came an old way in course of time, 
he came to her for a share of her 
earnings. She supplied him when 
she was able and refused him when 
she was not; and the latter occa- 
sions were not unfrequent, for she 
had relatives of her own who might 
be called poor rather than rich, and 
who made sad havoc with her re- 
sources. So it was that her not 
illiberal salary at the Paragon was 
swallowed up almost before it was 
due, and she was induced to let 
Leonora make what she could of 
her unoccupied rooms in order to 
— the establishment going. 

ence it was that Leonora be- 
came mistress of the situation to 
the extent we have seen, and her 
natural instincts for command be- 
came abnormally developed. Leo- 
nora claimed to be a ‘ superior’ 
girl, compared with the usual class 
of domestics, and always insisted 
that ‘ her family ’ was just as good 
as anybody else’s, though she ad- 
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mitted that they were not prepared 
to maintain their position, and were 
waiting for some vague period -of 
existence, which she called ‘ happier 
days,’ in which they could assert 
themselves. Meanwhile the young 
lady accommodated herself to pre- 
sent conditions in a cheerful spirit 
—so cheerful indeed that the chance 
of a change never seemed to occur 
to her ; and I suspect that her ‘ su- 
perior’ claims to gentility were not 
meant quite in earnest, but were 
born of her imaginative qualities, 
tempered by her quick wit and per- 
ception, and supported by a healthy 
audacity which distinguished her 
purposes as well as her deportment. 
If her family were realiy of such 
distinguished consideration as Leo- 
nora led you to believe, its deca- 
dence must have set in for some time 
t. For Leonora, besides a little 
rother, had a large mother domes- 
ticated in the house; and the latter 
lady, who inclined congenially to 
the neighbourhood of the kitchen, 
never endorsed her daughter's pre- 
tensions with even the feeblest ac- 
quiescence. On the contrary, shé 
was humble to any extent; seemed 
to consider herself a person who 
might hope for comfort but was 
quite out of the pale of prosperity ; 
and always received the intelligence 
of other people realizing a share of 
the pleasures of life—or, as she 
called it, ‘enjoying themselves ’— 
with abject philosophy concentrated 
in the reflection that ‘ it was well 
for they as could afford it.’ Her 
daughter seemed better educated 
than herself, but that impression 
was due to her ready wit; and on 
the whole I am not inclined to think 
that the Mannerings were quite such 
a great family as Leonora made 
out. If they ever came over with 
the Conqueror—as I am sure Leo- 
nora would have alleged had she 
ever had an inkling of that domi- 
nant Norman’s existence — they 
must have gone back again very 
soon, and been lost in the lapse of 
ages. And it may be that they were 
destined to be found again in the 
rson of Leonora, who disported 
rself in a manner which might be 
supposed to characterize a duchess 
of neglected culture but impetuous 
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temperament, finding herself re- 
duced to a sphere of life whose re- 
lations to the world of society might 
be considered bounded by the area 
of the house in Brompton Row. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MRS. GRANDISON DISOOVERS A NEW 
PLANET. 


May found upon inquiry of Leo- 
nora that an interview with Mrs. 
Grandison ‘was not to be expected 
as a matter of course. When 
questioned upon the subject the 
Bounding One shook her head. 
‘Madame came home so late, and 
Was so engaged until she went out 
again, that an intrusion upon her 
was difficult.’ Leonora, by-the- 
way, always referred to her mis- 
tress as Madame when talking to 
people with.whom she was in 
familiar relations (and such rela- 
tions she always established at an 
early period of acquaintance), with 
a vague notion, apparently, that 
actresses and foreigners are the 
same thing, and must be designated 
accordingly. ‘But she would ma- 
nage the matter for Miss Pem- 
berton as soon as possible, and 
hoped, in the meantime, that Miss 
Pemberton was not going to com- 
plain about the lodgings, because 
Madame had nothing to do with 
them, and she (Leonora) was the 
person to consult if anything was 
wanting.’ 

May was rather amused at the 
girl’s suspicion of a slight to her 
dignity. ‘She had nothing of the 
kind to say to Mrs. Grandison. 
Indeed, as regarded the house, she 
had said everything she wished to 
say to Leonora.’ And this May 
had done, it may be here men- 
tioned, with satisfactory effects. 
For after the first two or three 
days the domestic discomforts had 
been amended by appliances and 
means which answered every re- 
quirement; though the fact that 
the articles were all painfully new 
made Miss Mannering’s previous 
explanation concerning them look 
rather inconsistent; indeed, May 
could not help noticing that the im- 
provements had not been made 
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until her father had made a con- 
siderable advance upon the first 
month’s rent. 

Safe in the assurance of Miss 
Pemberton’s amicable intentions, 
Leonora was true to her promise, 
and on the following morning 
bounded up stairs in a modified 
manner—like only thirty elephants 
and forty tigers this time—and told 
May that if she made haste she 
would be able to see Madame before 
that lady went out. 

May did make haste, you may be 
sure, and found Mrs. Grandison in 
the back parlour, which she made 
her boudoir. 

You may guess what kind of per- 
son the actress was in appearance 
from the fact that one of the chief 
charms which she found in existence 
was due to the strong resemblance 
which she bore to the portraits of 
Marie Antoinette. And the pecu- 
liarity, I may here mention, led her 
to illustrate some of the leading 
characteristics of the lamented 
queen. Thus she never failed in 
private life—and in public life too 
when consistent with her part—to 
adopt the well-known coiffure of 
the royal lady in question; while, 
from a habit, I fancy, of identifying 
herself with the same personage, 
her deportment became adapted to 
the lig ts ‘and shades of a career of 
splendour and misfortune. Thus 
in her lighter moments she was the 
brilliant Dauphiness thinking of 
nothing more important than plea- 
sure, and it may be a little innocent 
flirtation ; while in her more serious 
moods she was the chastened queen 
taking leave of her husband; while 
at any time of extra trouble—when 
her own husband, for instance, was 
particularly extortionate— she was 
evidently prepared, on the shortest 
— to show how a queen could 
ie. 

The actress looked very grand in 
her Marie Antoinette coiffure, tinged 
slightly with grey, which gave the 
appropriate appearance of powder— 
by no means unbecoming to her 
slightly worn but still clear com- 
plexion, and her bright grey eyes, 
in which, with the aid of a little 

imagination, you might realize 
ine’s comparison with ‘the 


skies of the North and the waters 
of the Danube.’ Their owner’s tall 
and somewhat commanding person, 
attired in a morning robe open 
down the front, reposed upon a 
couch near which was a small table 
bearing a diminutive breakfast 
equipage in the style of Watteau, 
and well adapted for a person who 
meant luncheon in the style of 
Francatelli. 

Mrs. Grandison’s manner, which 
came to her no doubt naturally for 
the occasion, was that of a gracious 
Grand Duchess. She half rose 
when May presented herself, ex- 
tended her d as if conferrin 
rather than seeking a restrain 
version of ‘a shake,’ and motioned 
May to be seated, as if to place her 
at her ease. May, who evinced com- 
plete self-possession in this as in 
all trying ordeals, seated herself 
accordingly, and ‘after compli- 
ments’ opened her business in a 
thoroughly effective manner. 

She told the tale, indeed, of her 
father’s misfortunes, and of her 
own efforts to amend them, with 
such ease and graphic grace as to 
engage from the first the attention 
of her listener, whose sympathy, as 
the narrative proceeded, evidently 
warmed, and at last took the form 
of positive admiration. She forgot 
the gracious Grand Duchess in the 
frank homage of the Actress—in 
which the generosity of the Woman 
largely mingled, you may be sure. 

‘My dear child,’ she exclaimed, 
rising from her seat, ‘you cannot 
think how effective that is—it is 
sr by kind of thing to take.’ 

, t is effective— what is to 
be taken? asked May, in a state of 
bewilderment. ‘Do you mean that 
you are likely to introduce me to 
some pupils?’ 

‘ Pupils, my dear, said the lady, 
contemptuously, and reminded only 
by the question of the object of 
May’s application. ‘ What do you 
want with pupils—with that face 
and figure, that voice and intona- 
tion—and the thorough stage man- 
ner that you have?’ 

May shrank back at the latter 
remark, which she was not quite 
prepared to consider a compliment. 

‘Do you mean,’ she said, this 
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time rather timidly—‘ do you mean 
that pupils would object to my 
appearance, and—and the rest?’ 

‘Object, my child!’ echoed Mrs, 
Grandison, with an energy in which 
the theatre strongly asserted itself; 
‘who could object—except that 
you were too beautiful.’ 

‘Mrs. Grandison,’ said May, as 
much annoyed as a young lady can 
be at such an announcement, ‘ you 
must not ridicule me; and even 
were I beautiful, as you say, my 
7 should not be a misfor- 


0. 

* Admirable!’ cried the actress, 
thinking nothing of the rebuke, 
and everything of the manner in 
which it was conveyed; ‘ nothin 
could be better. Wonld you min 
repeating that sentence again ?’ 

May felt disposed to consider 
herself insulted; but she began to 
understand the point of view from 
which Mrs. Grandison spoke; so 
she only laughed, and said— 

‘I am not acting, I can assure 
you. Iam simply anxious to take 
some pupils; and I thought you 
would be likely to give me some 
recommendations.’ 

‘And that would I do with all 
the willingness in life,’ said Mrs. 
Grandison, becoming practical in 
her turn; ‘ but I would not advise 
a to take them. You are too 

ndsome—I speak frankly and 
sincerely—to be a governess. You 
would only expose yourself to envy 
and detraction, and would not suc- 
ceed after all.’ 

* But suppose I try,’ urged May, 
imploringly. 

‘Well,’ I repeat, ‘don’t try. If 
your object is to make money you 
can make a hundred times more 
by means which I can not only 
point out, but place, I think, at 
your disposal.’ 

‘Ah! do tell me,’ said May, art- 
lessly. 

‘Charming,’ said the actress, 
going back to criticism; ‘ but 
really and truly, my dear Miss 
Pemberton, I can help you in 
another manner. You are formed 
for the boards, and ought to go 
upon the stage.’ 

May was fairly frightened at this 
declaration. 
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“ *T tell you,’ pursued the actress, 
‘that I have not been twenty years 
on the stage myself without know- 
ing the public; and a person who 
knows the public can make a for- 
tune in many ways—and more 
particularly at the theatre’—here 
she sighed slightly, remembering 
that her own 6 apm had not 
quite led to that result—‘at any 
rate if they have no pecuniary 
drawbacks to overcome, and have 
not to support husbands and scores 
of poor relations.’ 

‘But, Mrs. Grandison, I have 
never thought of such a—such a 
career,’ pleaded May. 

‘That is no reason,’ pursued the 
actress, ‘why you should not be- 
gin. You are very young, scarcely 
eighteen, I should think, and you 
have advantages—which I will not 
again particularize, as I see you 
are afraid of flattery—that would, 
unless I much mistake, secure you 
a very high position in dramatic 
art. You have education to begin 
with—you will not mind my telling 
= that—and would require very 
ittle training, except in pure stage 
business.’ 

May did not mind flattery half so 
much as when Mrs. Grandison had 
first offered it; and a latent idea 
within her was aroused. 

‘Supposing, then, that I should 
consider your kind offer,’ she said, 
after a little pause, ‘do you really 
think that I should succeed ?” 

‘My dear Miss Pemberton, with 
your person and gifts you could not 
fail; and women with advantages 
not comparable to yours have had 
the world at their feet.’ 

May began to feel charmed. She 
thought she had seldom seen so 
pleasant a person as Mrs. Grandison. 
And the idea of having the world 
at her feet! She could not fancy 
even Shuttleton in that attitude of 
homage; and she had been not a 
little admired in Shuttleton, as we 
have seen. 

‘I do begin to think, dear 
madam,’ she said, ‘ that I will try— 
that is to say, if my father will give 
his consent.’ 

‘If people waited until their 

pas gave their consent,’ said Mrs. 

randison, ‘half the plays on the 
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stage would break down before the 
end of the first act; and what is the 
stage but the mirror of life? You 
are the chief pone in as pretty a 
little plot as I can fancy, and it is 
your duty to have respect for dra- 
matic necessities.’ 

Mrs. Grandison, you see, had cast 
Captain Pemberton for the ‘ heavy 
father’ in her imaginary drama, and 
expected as a matter of course that 
he would give way, as in dramatic 
duty bound. 

May did not feel so sure of the 
dénouement being so easily brought 
about. She pictured the Captain’s 
pride, and scarcely dared think how 
~ could break such a project to 

im. 

‘Ah!’ she said, rather sadly, 
‘you do not know papa. He will 
never agree, I fear.’ 

* My child,’ returned Mrs. Grandi- 
son, with a dash of the Grand 
Duchess in her manner for the first 
time since the beginning of their 
interview, ‘ there are cases in which 
papas must. not be allowed to have 
everything their own way; and you 
have yet, I fancy, to learn how per- 
sons may be reconciled toa repug- 
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nant idea as they become fami- 
liarized with it.’ 

It had never occurred to May 
before that there might be circum- 
stances under which—to draw a 
natural deduction from Mrs. Grandi- 
son’s proposition—daughters ought 
to do as they please. The informa- 
tion came to her in a new and 
striking light. But she dared not 
think of acting upon it. The ac- 
tress’s other suggestion, about re- 
pugnance being overcome by fa- 
Iniliarity, seemed much more pro- 
mising. It gave her at least room 
to hope. But what disturbed her 
most, after all, was the idea of 
making such a bold experiment as 
the one proposed, even though no 
obstacles were offered to her own 
share in it. 

It was with decidedly less com- 
posure than she bad maintained at 
the beginning of the interview that 
May thanked her new friend, and 
left her in a high state of satisfac- 
tion, resuming her original cha- 
racter of the gracious Grand 
Duchess, with a slight infusion of 
the Magnanimous Queen. 
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THE WHITE CAT. 
A Peep at Fairyland, 


On upon a time, between two 
mighty streams of human po- 
pulation bes were always full, some- 
times overflowing, and not seldom 
choked, there lay a dreary and dis- 
mal region, inhabited, besides harm- 
less toilers and sickly poor, by ogres, 
vampires, ghouls, and all sorts of 
men and women of prey. It was 
their den, their burrow, their retreat, 
whence they issued like the tiger, 
the wolf, or the fox, to take their 
booty by force or stratagem, and 
carry it forthwith to their dingy 
strongholds. Woe to the belated 
traveller who heedlessly ventured 
into it after dark! No friendly 
star twinkled overhead to guide his 
footsteps on their way ; no compass 
sed the magnetic power to 
elp him out of that labyrinth. A 
ray ignes fatui, glimmering here 
and there and flickering in the wind, 
showed the sloughs of despond and 
the yawning defiles of which the 
chaos was composed, And to ask 
the way to escape from it was even 
more dangerous than to proceed at 
hazard. The wanderer, under pre- 
tence of kindly guidance, might be 
led into a pitfall or a trap. Not 
that the breadth of this territory 
was great, although its length was 
considerable. But as people lost in 
a wood often ramble and ramble, 
returning repeatedly to the very 
same spot, so here, once in, when 
fancying you were emerging, you 
might find yourself again in the 
identical blind alley which had mis- 
led you half an hour before. It was 
like the walk one takes in a feverish 
dream, incomprehensible, inextri- 
cable. A spell@f mystery hung over 
the district, to which no stranger 
could discover the clue, or steer his 
way with certainty across it from 
one great stream of population to 
the other. By night by far the 
safest course was to eschew it utterly 
and avoid it as completely as you 
would rocks and quicksands out at 
Bea. 


The. two great channels of the 
human tide were not themselves a 
bit too commodious—nor, indeed, are 


they at the present day, although 
they have been freely tapped. They 
had inconvenient rapids, eddies, 
and falls, which impeded the regu- 
larity of the ebb and flow. With- 
out being crooked enough to cause 
complaint of their going the farthest 
way round from place to place, they 
were not straight enough to allow 
the repulse of an enemy, whether a 
ae invader or a domestic foe 
mposed of the vampires and bri- 
s uniting in packs. Still they 
- a order and comfort itself when 
compared with the wilderness in- 
tervening. It was strange that this 
brick-and-mortar jungle should be 
bounded by highways each under 
saintly patronage, one called after 
the benevolent Saint Martin, who 
divided his cloak with a shivering 
wretch, the other dedicated to Saint 
Dionysius, called by the natives 
(who hate long words) Saint Denis. 
Neither saint seems to have taken 
much thought of the social condi- 
tion of his neighbourhood. 
After the lapse of ages there arose 
a potentate who believed that 
straight lines constituted a talis- 
man; and he liked them not only 
straight but broad and long. He 
preferred them to all the pentacles, 
triangles, and other mystic diagrams 
in the world. So one day he drew 
a broad, long, straight line from one 
end of the unclean labyrinth to the 
other, and cleared away all the rub- 
bish that fell in his way. The ghouls 
and vampires howled and threatened 
when light was thus let into the 
heart of their hiding-place; but 
honest folk went up and down re- 
joicing. It was a famous change. 
Columns of air and infantry, not to 
mention charges of cavalry, could 
sweep along it from top to bottom, 
without the slightest let or hin- 
drance. It gave excellent oppor- 
tunities for a game of ball—perhaps 
that’s why they called it the Bou/e- 
vard of Sebastopol, bowle being one 
of their words for ‘ ball ’—especially 
the game of ball most usually played 
by artillery. 
Not far from the new line is a 
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spacious building full of curiosities 
appertaining to arts and trades, the 
space between which and the boule- 
vard was also swept clean, and turned 
into a garden—the garden of Arts 
and Trades ; only, as it was a novelty 
to the aborigines, they stole one of 
our words, and called it a ‘square.’ 
Nor is it indeed an ordinary garden 
where flowers bud and blossom in 
slow routine, but rather a garden of 
Fairyland, befitting another Fairy- 
land hard by. In winter it is a mourn- 
ful waste enough—less mournful, 
however, and less a waste than sun- 
dry other squares that we have 
heard of. But as soon as spring 
has breathed — it, its aspect is 
changed as if by a miracle. In a 
single night it will be filled with 
bright blooms, planted by elves, 
who disappear before mortals are 
astir. As soon as those blooms 
begin to fade the elves replace them 
with others of different shape and 
hue. A parterre that was pink 
yesterday may be blue to-morrow; 
next month it may blaze with scar- 
let and gold. 

Of this square nobody is allowed 
a key—because there are no railings 
to keep anybody out. Everybody 
who can find sitting or standing 
room (which is not always easy on 
bright summer evenings) may enter 
and gaze at the brilliant flowers and 
foliage, and breathe the perfume 
they exhale. And don’t people 
come by twos and threes, and half- 
dozens, and scores? Nursemaids 
or nursing mothers, in snowy and 
fantastic caps, or with gaudy hand- 
kerchiefs twisted round their heads 
and spread over their shoulders, not 
disdaining still to wear the fashions 
worn by their great-aunts and grand- 
mothers; flocks of children in the 
height of the mode, or in no mode 
at all, but few without one of the 
last new toys or lollypops; old folk 
quietly enjoying the sunset of life 
as well as the sunset of evening; 
workmen tidied up a little after 
their dusty labours are finished, 
smoking the sedative pipe of 
and perhaps speculating whether 
any nymph entrusted with the care 
of children is likely to be a help- 
mate for them. If grandees enter 
or pass outside, it is only to look on 


an instant, and wend their way. 
They have their Vanity Fair, which 
they call the ‘ Bois,’ where they show 
off their airs, and flaunt their finery 
in rival equi But think what 
a paradise this garden must be for 
the dwellers in the still-existing 
remnant of the split and opened 
brick-and-mortar wilderness — and 
all the more paradisaical in their 
idea because densely thronged with 
pretty visitors. 

This is the fairy scene of summer ; 
flowers and foliage of richest hues, 
and human life in its sunniest, 
though not its wealthiest aspects. 
We have seen that one side of the 
garden-square is bounded by a 
temple dedicated to arts and trades, 
and in that temple, like pious Doctor 
Watts’s ‘little busy bee, you may 
improve many a shining hour. But 
for hours when it does not shine, at 
least by sunlight, another side of the 
garden is adorned by the portals of 
another temple, erected in honour of 
the goddess Gaieté. This divinity, 
who deserves to be better known 
than she is amongst us, answers to 
the description, if not to the name, 
of another celestial (not Chinese) 
invoked by one of our greatest 
poets :— 


* Come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In Heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore: 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides, 
Come, and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe; 
And in thy right hagd lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty.’ 


The liberty you find established 
in this temple—dullards might call 
it a theatre, but I hold it to bea 
winter-garden of Fairyland—is re- 
presented by a freedom from grand- 

ratic rules respecting the wor- 
shippers’ dress, with full permission 
to pay attention or not to the cere- 
monies going on at the time, and 
even to sleep, if that were possible, 




















in such ¢ ing presences and on 
such narrow . But besides the 
presiding goddess, Gaieté, the temple 
always enshrines an idol, which is 
changed from time to time. The 
longer an idol can be made to last 
the better the ministers of the temple 
like it; but the moment it ceases to 
attract votaries they down with it 
at once, and up with another, or 
close the doors for a short inter- 
regnum. The idol in possession at 
the time of writing this, is Tux 
Wuire Cat, under diverse pom 
and transformations. It changes 
quality, sex, condition; is a quad- 
ruped, a biped, a shepherdess, a 
prince, and is yet The White Cat to 
the very last. Such now is the idol 
of the Garden Square; whether it 
will be so at the time of your read- 
ing is beyond the range of human 
foresight. 

Exactly as there are fagots and 
fagots, and feasts and feasts, so are 
there Fairylands and Fairylands. 
This Fairyland, although it has 
fashions of its own, invariably re- 
flects and often exaggerates the 
fashions of the human world. Are 
high-heeled boots ‘in,’ fairies im- 
mediately adopt them, and even 
allow their respective rank to be 
indicated by the relative height of 
their heels. The good fairy, who 
will be eventually victorious, has 
higher heels than the bad fairy, who 
finally goes down to the bad; and 
the bad fairy’s heels are visibly 
higher than those of her attendant 
little prettynesses and wickednesses. 
The same of high boots. Fairies 
outdo worldling ladies in the extent 
to which those boots mount up the 
calf, as well as in the brilliancy of 
their colouring—sky-blue, salmon, 
scarlet, emerald-green, flame. Like 
ladies in high life, they have no 
objection to be semi-nudities upon 
occasion, and are fond of covering 
things there is no particular need to 
hide, and of displaying what (but 
for fashion) modest women might 
think it decorous to conceal. 

I have seen a fairy come out of a 
well (at the Athénée, a pretty little 
new temple of harmony, in a street 
behind New Grand Opera, and 
calling itself the fourth lyrical theatre 
in Paris) with loose, untressed back- 
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hair in unnatural quantity, exactly 
as I had seen mortals of the femi- 
nine gender wear it at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer a few days previous. This 
fairy, too, had evidently copied the 
terrestrial custom of —- the 
cast-off clothes of richer fairies, 
when she could not afford to buy 
new finery herself. Tyrolese hats, 
too, with their cock’s-tail plumes, 
have found some favour with the 
fairies. The latter ornament es 
cially has suggested a bright idea 
in every sense. The White Cat has 
some clean-limbed, full-grown at- 
tendants, just past the age for board- 
ing-school, who, betause they have 
stuck their heads full of gaudy 
feathers & la Tyrolean cock’s-tail, 
dance in a bird-cage, and attitudi- 
nize on perches, fancy they represent 
@ transitional state between ladies of 
the ballet and birds of Paradise, each 
with a long tale of her own. 

There is plenty of blague or chaft 
in Fairyland, no want of double 
meanings, and even just a little 
coarseness, to act as rough-ground 
pepper and salt on appetites not 
over-nice. For instance, The White 
Cat’s enemy has an army, whom 
you behold bivouacking, making 
their soup. During its composition 
a fairy starts from the ground with 
a jar, like those which contained the 
forty thieves, and which, to prevent 
possible mistake on the part of the 
most unsophisticated spectator, is 
labelled yauap. The unseen but 
perfectly visible fairy then hocuses 
each caldron with doses of the ape- 
rient powder which we would not 
venture to give to a horse. The 
soup is partaken of and praised by 
all, from the burlesque general to 
the comic drummer. Then follow 
the throes and the woes, the feelings 
ill at ease, the contortions of coun- 
tenance, the writhings of body, and 
the applications of hands to indi- 
cate pangs at other regions than the 
heart. Never was colic suffered 
with more real gusto. It was the 
little incident of ‘donnez moi mon 
baton,’ in the ‘Malade Imaginaire,’ 
magnified and multiplied fiftyfold. 
There was rivalry amongst the pa- 
tients who should have the worst 
pains and be threatened with the 
most unpleasant accidents, until one 
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by one they stole away, or bolted, 
leaving the pharmaceutical fairy 
mistress of the field. I confess the 
sight struck me with wonder, as 
being not disrelished by the most 
delicately -critical public in the 
world, the pioneer of every forward 
step in civilisation and refinement! 
Obvious it was, nevertheless, that 
many who did not ‘ ha, ha, ha’ ont- 
right, laughed in their sleeve, or, 
like Richard III., behind their hand- 
kerchief. Nobody hissed or uttered 
the faintest sound of disapproval. 

In Fairyland water cannot find its 
level. The seas there have waves 
as rigid as molehills, which are 
highest in the completest calms; 
but when rosin lightnings begin to 
flash, and sheet-iron thunders, 
helped by cannon-balls’ roll, those 
obstinate waves swing to and fro, 
greatly lowering their average level. 
At such perilous moments we have 
beheld amongst them a white-robed 
damsel clinging to the mast of a 
boat about as long as herself is tall, 
pitching fearfully, and yet not up- 
setting, in defiance of all the laws 
of equilibrium. And air isas buoy- 
ant as water is unbending. Wing- 
less young women flit through a 
radiant atmosphere and take their 
seats on rosy clouds, where, if Fairy- 
land follows the rule of our side of 
the Temple, the places are the 
cheapest and the heat most over- 
powering. 

Elfland, with all thy faults I love 
thee still. What are you to do of 
an evening in Paris, after an active 
day’s business or a sharp spell of 
sight-seeing? Shut yourself up and 
read good books? Of course, if you 
like; but you can do that at home. 
Then the six o’clock dinner, often 
hearty and copious after the morn- 
ing’s fatigue, is an element which 
must not be left out of considera- 
tion. Does it sharpen your wits 
and brace your energies, or other- 
wise? Does the function of diges- 
tion demand and deserve no allow- 
ance of vital force to be expended 
upon it? In your programme, be- 
fore you start, you sagely say to 
yourself, ‘I will turn all my even- 
ings to good account. I will attend 
the ThéAtre Francais and study the 
perfect performance of Racine’s, 
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Corneille’s, and Moliére’s master- 
Pieces, as well as those of the dra- 
matists of the day. I will hear all 
the difficult music that is being per- 
formed—Meyerbeer’s unheard (by 
me) operas, Berlioz’s and Schu- 
mann’s harmonic moonings, 
Wagner’s unintelligibilities. Per- 
haps I shall discover their clue. I 
will avoid the light, the trifling, the 
profane. Iwill shut my eyes on all 
that does not profit, edify, instruct. 
I will be such a very, very good boy 
that, on getting back, I shall be 
obliged handsomely to reward my 
own good conduct.’ 

The spirit may be willing, but 
the flesh is flesh. To execute this 
praiseworthy educational scheme 
you will find yourself obliged to do 
as actors, singers, dancers, acrobats, 
and even fairies have to do, in order 
to carry out properly their inten- 
tions, namely, reserve their strength 
all day for the night’s exertions, 
dine lightly and not late, but sup- 
ping well after all is over. But 
after the day and the dinner we 
have supposed, what stretch of at- 
tention can you hope to exert? 
You are absolutely incapable of in- 
tellectual efforts, or if you succeed 
in making them, it will be at the 
expense of your health. Yourmind 
wants something to amuse and lull 
it. It feels no inclination to un- 
ravel a complex intrigue, to criticise 
the consistency of a dramatic crea- 
tion, or to listen to music which re- 
quires the hearer to be wide awake 
even when it is not of the class 
which has an irresistible tendency 
to load your eyelids with lead. 
What a relief to escape from the 
unmelodious music of the new pre- 
tentious school and the Aristotelian 
unities of the old classical drama- 
tists, and to refresh the wearied 
limbs and spirit with a lively 
operette by Ricci or Offenbach, or 
with the bright ideal scenery, the 
poetry of motion, the splendours, 
and the nonsense, offered by Parisian 
Fairyland ! 

But The White Cat, you naturally 
ask, what of her? Well, I will tell 
you as much asI know, and as far 
as I can understand her. But since, 
in the piece, she does not appear 
till towards the close of the second 
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act—and there are but three, quite 
enough and to spare—you cannot 
expect her to be introduced at an 
earlier period in-this paper. It is 
said that reasons may be given for 
anything. You may also find an 
excuse for almost everything, and 
any excuse will serve for what suits 
your taste and accords with your 
wishes. Now The White Cat is an 
excuse for brilliant scenery, gorgeous 
dresses, absurd travesties, burlesque 
dialogue,and as much showy dancing 
as can be admitted without making 
it adance from beginning to end. 
That is my theory of The White Cat, 
and having formed it, I do not 
worry myself and take on if I can- 
not make head or tail of the plot. 
Plot, indeed! It would be a super- 
fluity, if there were one. Who wants 
a plot on such occasions ? 

The White Cat is not a new pro- 
duction. It was first brought out 
at the Théitre National (formerly 
the Cirque) on Thursday, the 12th 
of April, 1852, as a Féerie, or fairy 
piece, in three acts and twenty-two 
tableaux, and preceded by a pro- 
logue, the Black Rock. This re- 
vival gives it the same rank in the 
fairy drama as Jack and the Bean- 
stalk with the rest of his family 
hold in fairy literature; that is, it 
is now both traditional and classical. 
Only The White Cat is undergoing 
the process experienced by the coun- 
tryman’s knife, one, indivisible, and 
ever the same—it has got a new 
blade, and may have a new handle. 
The scenes at the bottom of the sea 
amongst the shell-fish have been 
cut out and replaced by scenes 
amongst the birds. Other scenes 
are expunged in the performance 
without anything else being substi- 
tuted for them, an enormous boon 
to the audience, who have quite 
enough for their money as it is. 
The piece now lasts from a quarter 
past seven till midnight, a few 
minutes after or before, according 
to the pace of the dancers’ feet and 
the praters’ tongues. Were all the 
dialogue spoken, all the couplets 
sung, all the transformations so- 
berly and conscientiously executed, 
and all the intercalary dances per- 
formed, the thing might easily be 
made to last till five in the morning, 
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especially if, towards the small 
hours, the sitting was suspended 
long enough for a needful supper. 
Even superfluous scenery is cut 
down, to give more effect to that 
actually present. 

But the curtain rises. Let us 
look with all our eyes. 

A great black rock fills the left 
of the stage. On this rock stands a 
fantastic castle, whose walls descend 
quite down to the sea-shore. The 
fairy Violente is reclining on 
cushions covered with tiger-skins. 
Blanchette sits at her feet, and 
slave-girls dance before their mis- 
tress. After the dance, fairy Vio- 
lente gives them her orders, and 
sends them about their business. 
Blanchette is absorbed in her re- 
flections. 

‘What are you thinking about, 
Blanchette?’ asks Violente. 

‘ Nothing, godmother; I am only 
a-weary.’ 

* You must spin away, then, dear; 
work will drive away your weari- 
ness.’ 

‘ Spin, always spinning—not very 
amusing. And what's the use of it, 
as the thread serves no purpose ?’ 

* Blanchette, you have lately fallen 
into the habit of asking questions.’ 

‘Remember, godmother, I am no 
longera child. Brought up by you 
in this castle, in which no man has 
ever set foot, with no other company 
than a parrot——’ 

‘Cheer up, my dear; you are 
marriageable now; and if I have 
kept you in solitude it was to in- 
sure your innocence, and make you 
the worthy wife of the king for 
whom——’ 

‘I shall be a queen! That's nice! 
And my future husband ? 

‘Is named King Migonnet.’ 

‘Migonnet! What an ugly name! 
And he; is he young, tall, well- 
made, handsome?’ 

‘I find him handsome enough to 
be your husband, and you ought to 
be satisfied with that.’ 

‘Good! I guess. He is ugly.’ 

‘ He is like other men.’ 

‘ Are all other men ugly ?” 

‘More or less. Moreover, King 
Migonnet is coming, for you are 
seventeen years old to-day. You 
will see him. Take good care to 
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receive him well, Blanchette, other- 
wise you will repent of it. I found 
you abandoned on a road, in danger 
of being devoured by wolves, and 
if you are ungrateful for my fa- 
vours——’ 

‘Don’t be angry, godmother. 
King Migonnet, no doubt, will suit 
me. He will take me away from 
this tiresome castle. And besides, 
I am very curious to see a man.’ 

‘He will soon be here. I leave 
you now, my child, to fulfil a mis- 
sion to the Queen of the Genii. Go 
and put on the rich ornaments I 
have sent to your chamber, so as to 
be well dressed when Migonnet 
arrives.’ 

‘ Instantly, dear godmamma. You 
see how obedient I am.’ 

Fairy Violente, after embracing 
Blanchette, ought to mounta winged 
dragon, who then flies away with 
her through the troubled air. She 
really makes her exit on Shanks’s 
mare, by the ten-toe carriage. Even 
in the Temple of Gaieté there must 
be a limit to the machinery. The 
sky is darkened, the winds howl, 
the thunder rolls, the waves are 
agitated. A vessel appears in the 
distance. A frightful tempest comes 
on. The vessel is driven on the 
rocks, and is soon seen to founder. 
Then you perceive a man battling 
with the waves. He swims towards 
the shore, but his strength aban- 
dons him. He sinks, and the waves 
cast him fainting and dying upon a 
rock. It is Prince Pimpondor. 

‘What horrible weather!’ ex- 
claims Blanchette, arriving in full 
dress. ‘I have justiseen a ship 
swallowed up by the sea. Ah! mon 
Dieu! what do I behold! One of the 
crew, and doubtless a man! I dare 
not approach him; but perhaps 
he wants help. How pale he is! 
(raising his _—) He moves; he 
opens his eyes! I declare, a man is 
not ugly at all!’ 

‘Where am I?’ sighs the hand- 
some stranger. 

_ ‘At Black Rock Castle.’ 

‘The castle of sorceresses!’ he 
cries, rising and looking about him. 

‘Mais non, monsieur. “Tis the 
castle where I live.’ 

‘ Pardon my error,’ he pleads, re- 
garding her with admiration. ‘It 


must ‘be, then, the dwelling of the 
houris, the angels, or the fairies, 
for you certainly belong to one of 
those three categories. Who are 


you? O angelic being, what is your 
name ? 
‘I am called Blanchette. And 


: ‘ . My 
father is King Matapa, who equipped 
this vessel to give me a pleasure- 
trip. The crew are all whed ; 
and so should I be, had not Provi- 
dence thrown me on this hospitable 
shore.’ 

‘Prince, be in no hurry to thank 
Providence, for you still are exposed 
to the greatest dangers. No man, 
before you, ever set foot on this 
promontory. It is protected, from 
the sea, by treacherous reefs, and 
from access by land by hideous 
monsters.’ 

‘Who render escape from it 
equally difficult. No matter. Now 
that I have beheld you, adorable 
Blanchette, oh, now I renounce my 
peregrinations, and fix my residencé 
in this peninsula.’ 

Then they sing a duo with the 
burden, ‘ Aimer c’est le 
‘ Love is happiness.’ 

‘Speak on, Prince Pimpondor,’ 
continues Blanchette ; ‘all you say 
causes me a delicious emotion.’ 

‘And you swear that never an- 
other——’ 

‘Since you are the first man I 
have ever seen or spoken to——’ 

‘In that case, 1 may be pretty 
nearly certain——. And what do 
you think of this specimen of the 
sex to which you don’t belong?’ , 

‘I think you very pretty.’ 

* You are very good.’ 

And so the two innocents dis- 
course, informing you that King 
Matapa, the Prince’s father, has 
been conquered and despoiled of 
his treasures by the tyrant Migonnet, 
who is passionate, brutal, a wicked 
magician, and excessively ugly into 
the bargain. More songs; then is 
heard the cry of the dragon who is 
Fairy Violente’s Pegasus, and the 
Prince hides in a rock. Grand entry 
of Migonnet to claim his bride. This 
is novel, and a success. He used to 
come in a fine sedan chair; his 
present vehicle is a three-man-velo- 
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cipede men carriage, splendidly got 
up, with gilt wheels, sumptuous 
liveries, li i a in short, 
an equipage fit for an emperor, 
which turns admirably sharp on and 
off the stage. The King pays his 
court; which draws from Blan- 
chette the exclamation, ‘What a 
monster!’ ‘I have made an im- 
pression upon her,’ the monarch 
chuckles. ‘How different to the 
other!’ she remarks to herself. ‘ He 
my husband! Never!’ ‘Don't 
tremble, my chick,’ says Migonnet ; 
‘you are a nice little thing, and I 
authorize you to take familiarities 
with me.’ 

He begins, by trying to kiss her 
hand; which she refuses. Pim- 
pondor comes to the rescue from 
his hiding-place, but the natural is 
no match for the su tural. He 
is overpowered carried off in 


an iron cage, to be imprisoned in 
Migonnet’s dungeons. Fairy Vio- 
lente punishes Blanchette’s dis- 
obedience by turning her adrift, 
despoiled of her fine clothes, on a 
stormy sea,in an open boat without 


oars or rudder. The fairy waves 
her wand, and we see the maiden 
driven before the gale into outer 
darkness. Here, the billows ought 
to rise, roaring, to a prodigious 
height; the rocks on the shore 
ought to be covered with their foam. 
Once more the lightnings flash and 
the thunders peal. Two tempests 
in one tableau are a liberal allow- 
ance of hazy weather; but they are 
right to make the most of the sea 
before it is taken to pieces and 
carried backwards. 

In the next tableau, a farm with 
a mill seen in the distance, we are 
introduced to other busy dramatis 
persone. Blanchette, after boat- 
wreck, I suppose, has found em- 
ployment as farm servant with 
Daddy Chiendent and his wife, 
whose daughter, Pierrette, is blub- 
bering loudly because her sweet- 
heart, Petitpatapon, has neglected 
her of late. Like most spoiled 
children, she refuses to be com- 
forted, driving her parents to des- 
pair; but when they find out that 
the lover has been drawn away by 
Blanchette’s charms, they turn her 
out of doors to set matters right. 
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* Listen, hussey, and open your 
ears wide. We have had the good- 
ness to confide to you all our goats 
and cattle to Aad We have had 
the weakness to let you do all the 
hardest work upon the farm. But 
the moment you begin to play us 
tricks by getting Pierrette’s young 
man under your thumb, we with- 
draw our favours.’ 

‘Oh, daddy Chiendent!’ sighs 
Blanchette. 

‘That's what I mean. Go and 
fetch a cabbage-leaf, pack up your 
traps in it, and take yourself off.’ 

In the present cast, the réle of 
Pierrette is filled by the famous 
Mademoiselle Theresa—her first ap- 
pearance as an actress. In a ballad 
expressive of her despair at Petit- 
patapon’s desertion, she shows her- 
self capable of better things than to 
sing coarse songs at Cafés Chan- 
tants or elsewhere. All knew that 
she had humour, genuine, if broad ; 
that she could touch the heart, was 
something new. In spite of a belle 
laideur, and a harsh unmanageable 
voice, with the intelligence and ex- 
pression at her command, she may 
still remain and deserve to be a 
public favourite in the new line of 
business she has undertaken. 

Blanchette, after her expulsion 
by the Chiendents, meets a poor old 
woman carrying a heavy fagot upon 
her back, whom she addresses in 
sympathizing words, and shares 
with her her morsel of bread. The 
consequence is inevitable to pan- 
tomime goers. The old woman, 
throwing off her disguise, appears 
as the Fairy of the Heath, who, 
to save Blanchette from present 
trouble, and open to her a new 
career, transforms her ‘into an ele- 
gant cavalier, and gives her the 
title of Prince Fidéle. The Fairy 
of the Heath, the warm protectress 
of sincere attachments and faithful 
lovers, thus confers at one stroke a 
double benefit. She puts Blanchette 
in the way of rescuing Pimpondor 
from Migonnet’s clutches, and she 
compels Petitpatapon to restore his 
affections to his first love Pierrette. 
He would follow the new one, 
and enters exclaiming, ‘ Mamzelle 
Blanchette! Mamzelle Blanchette! 
what's become of her? She has dis- 
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appeared! (To the Fairy.) I beg 
your on, madam. Excuse my 
intrusion. Oh, what a beautiful fine 
lady! And you, monsieur; pray 
excuse the question; but would you 
have the ess to tell me where 
—Hem! What do I see! That 
countenance! Do my eyes deceive 


me? or is it Blanchette?’ 

* Yes, my dear Petitpatapon, I am 
Blanchette, the goatherdess.’ 
You are a 


‘How, mamzelle! 
man!’ 

* As you see.’ 

‘I understand now why you re- 
fused to be my wife. Ah! what a 
simple fool I was! I was sighing 
for a young gentleman! Ah!’ 

The Fairy makes Petitpatapon 
Prince Fidéle’s squire, after fitting 
him, in the twinkling of an eye, 
with a new suit of clothes and gift- 
ing him with fluent and flowery 
speech. To comfort Pierrette during 
his absence, she presents her with 
a scarf which will enable her, wher- 
ever he may be, to enjoy his com- 
pany for the space of one hour under 
the same circumstances in which 
he happens to be placed. This in- 
sures multifarious changes of cos- 
tume, greatly beloved of actresses. 
Through it, Pierrette successively 
appears as a cornelion, a duck, and 
in sundry other strange disguises. 

Need I narrate how, after this 
start, Prince Fidéle, with his fol- 
lowers, Strongback, Fineear, Clea- 
veth’air, Drinkall, and Company, 
descend to the Land of Jewels, 
where, amidst floods of electric light, 
they discover a conspiracy against 
the Regent Diamond; how the Re- 
gent, in return, invites them to the 
féte of St. Emerald, given in honour 
of his favourite sultana (grand 
ballet, regardless of expense), and 
presents Fidéle with a sapphire talis- 
man ; how the Prince restores to poor 
King Matapa his treasures and his 
long-lost son (principal result, an- 
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other grand ballet still more regard- 
less of expense; secondary conse- 
quence, the transformation, out of 
spi. by Fairy Violente, of Prince 

idéle into a white cat, who is 
thenceforth carried off to Cats’ 
Castle in a golden cage). 

I must not forget the Birdcage 
ballet, dissolving into an enchanted 
wood, where the trees spring up 
from below and grow down from 
the sky, and a colossal k 
spreads his tail beneath the rays 
of an aurora borealis, and‘ another 
aurora a discloses a 
sylphs grou in front of the pea- 
coal, holding in their hands bou- 
quets of diamonds which change to 
rubies, emeralds, and aquamarinas, 
and there are ‘Sunset gleams that 
linger late, with young ladies float- 
ing about in the air, and—I don’t 
know what. This is not the descrip- 
tion of a raving lunatic; neither 
was I tipsy when I beheld it. I 
saw it all song without putting 
on spectacles, though I cannot tell 
you the meaning of it. I would do 
so if I could, with the greatest 
pleasure. 

Finally, Prince Pimpondor and 
Petitpatapon reach Cats’ Castle, 
where they find Blanchette in feline 
garb, attended by Pierrette, ditto 
likewise. How those ladies are 
restored to human shape I should 
likewise be hard put to tell ; but, 
for your consolation, they are. 

Apotheosis, Bouquet, or ‘tottle 
of the whole.’—Titania, the Queen 
of the Fairies, is stretched on a bed 
of flowers in an aérial palace. All 
the fairies are reclining or grouped 
around her. The Fairy of the 
Heath, standing in front of Titania, 
shows her Pimpondor and Blan- 
chette as two models of love and 
constancy. Pimpondor, Blanchette, 
Petitpatapon, and Pierrette come 
forward and bow to the Queen of 
the Fairies.—Tableau. 


a 
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POPPIES IN THE CORN; 
OR, GLAD HOURS IN THE GRAVE YEARS,—No. X, 
By tHe Avruor or ‘Tue Harvest or A Quiet Eys,’ ke. 


UNSET BLOSSOM. 


OW much might be written con- 
cerning the waste in Nature. 

The seeming waste, I should rather 
say, for it is my purpose (in this 
handful of slight poppy-thoughts) 
to examine into and to disprove this 
fancied accusation against Nature 
of over-profusion and seeming waste. 
To do this only in one instance, how- 
ever, or under one figure—that of the 
unfulfilled blossom-promise of the 
Spring. Much more, no doubt, 
than this, might be treated of; and 
therefore I said that very much writ- 
ing might come under this head of 
accusations and exculpations of Na- 
ture. But I shall not take in hand 
now the myriad-seeded gourd, each 
flat seed with its germ of growth, of 
which the one or two only falfil 
their possibilities, the rest are 
blighted. Nor the rain of smooth 
brown acorns in November, each 
slipping out of the rough cup, or 
pulling it to the ground, parting 
company by the shock; strewing 
the wet road with the tree’s wealth ; 
smartly pattering down now and 
then in a gust; falling one by one 
at lazy intervals in the still days; 
jying* by threes and fives among 
those leaves which had not the heart 
to keep their place on the tree, and, 
daring the rough winter months, 
to hold the fortress, a sere ghostly 
garrison, until the Spring leaves 
come to relieve them. Lying scat- 
tered or clustered, among the leaves, 
and in the wet ruts, a prize for 
joyous children; a meal for gross 
swine; or, may-be, crushed on the 
silvered frost-bound road by the 
broad wheel of the passing waggon. 
At any rate, not waiting, in some 
wet mossy bed, cosy under a leafy 
counterpane, until the delicious call 
of life-bringing Spring bid the thin 
shell split, and the long straight 
root strike downward, and the slim 
shoot, with its opening twin leaves 
—real oak-leaves—sprout upwards ; 
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and year after year develop the 
infant growth, and so the germ of 
life fulfil its destiny; and every 
year a grove of oaks spring from the 
mother-tree. This also being only 
one forest-instance; for there are 
besides, the triangular beech-mast, 
smooth and ruddy- brown, lying 
thicker than the thin-gold leaves 
which have spread so rich a carpet 
for a wide circle about the grey 
smooth beech-bole;—and there are 
the large glossy chestnuts, so round 
and so flat, that come rustling and 
bobbing through the large dying 
leaves, carrying a yellow fan or two 
with them in their descent; a prize 
for old or young, as they lie there, 
so abundant and 0 seductive, 


* When the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within.’ 


And the fallow-deer come lightly 
stepping that way with head aslant 
carrying their pride of antlers so 
gracefully; and this one and that 
stays a moment to crunch the ripe 
mouthful; but hardly one nut, if 
one, shall attain to that perfection 
of the grand heavy-leafed dome, all 
lit up, as it were, with the white 
spikes of blossom. ‘Then there are 
also the pale hazel-nuts shaken out 
of their yellow-green case (but 
withered now at the top to a dry 
brown): seldom indeed left to line 
the hedge-bank or the copse; har- 
vested by the children and gleaned 
by the dormice and squirrels. And 
the peaked Spanish-chestauts gleam- 
ing out of their porcupine enve- 
lopes; and the rain of walnuts that, 
as the tree is thrashed, fall thickly 
down, breaking the smooth green 
bitter cover hereand there, aud show- 
ing the clean light shell within; one 
or two joyously found, a month after, 
among the dark heaped leaves, 
freed almost from the decayed black 
fibrous covering; none, hardly, pass- 
ing from the slender sapling into 
M 
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the royal mass of pieasantly-scented 
foliage. But one might go on, from 
brown apple-pips to the stonos 
which lie smooth in the halves of 
the apricot, or that are torn rugged 
out of the stained heart of peach 
and nectarine; or take note of the 
round cherry-stones that sprinkle 
the London pavement, at that season 
when the barrows of flushed biga- 
roons or swart blackhearts tempt 
the passers by. Or the feathery 
cocoas of tropic lands might supply 
new instances, or the white pips 
bedded in the pulp of the lemon and 
the orange; or, leaving inanimate 
Nature, we might meditate with 
wonder upon the roe of the Herring 
or the Sole: a million of life-germs 
making a mouthful. For of all 
these, it is not that they are alto- 
gether wasted, seeing that they pro- 
vide food, but that it might seem a 
wonder that of such myriads of 
marvellous ibilities, germs of 
such life and growth, only the one 
or two out of the myriads should 
fulfil what .would seem to be its 
destiny. 
‘My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore.’ 
* That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.’ 
Now it seems to me that we might 
push on this thought to the conside- 
ration of those germs which have 
attained so far that they contain all 
the fittings of life complete in them ; 
nay, even life itself: the feather- 
crested palm curled up in embryo 
in the cocoa nut: the grove of oaks 
in the acorn: the silver cherry 
orchard in the kernel of the round 
dot that lies smashed on the flag- 
stone. We might muse and philo- 
sophize on, in our ignorance and 
restlessness, obliged probably at 
last to acquiesce in the advice of a 
poetess of our day— 
‘Think how in soberness thy wisdom lies, 
And have the grace to wait.’ 


We might, I say, breast these 
deeper waters, having, probably, 
the swim for our pains, and bring- 
ing up no pearl of knowledge from 
those abysses beyond our shallow 
divings ;—but we will not make the 
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essay. Too deep for poppy-thoughts, 
teo wide for a magazine article, we 
quit these speculations and keep to 
our one theme of unset blossom. 
Now this is not even good for food ; 
and yet it, at least in its analogies, 
shall be proved not to have crowded 
the branches all in waste and quite 
in vain. 

It is the Winter time, as I write. 
Winter: but the Spring-half now, 
not the Autumn-half, of the Winter- 
months. And though we can find 
in our hearts to love the Winter, 
when we have settled down to it, 
and the last leaves have gone, and 
the first icicles have come, yet it 
needs really but the first herald (it 
is golden aconite, or clear thrush- 
song) of the Spring, to cause our 
allegiance to be at once and easily 
transferred. We were content, per- 
force, while the iron gate was locked, 
and we were aware of no key; but 
directly we, fumbling in our bosom, 
find, one morning, the key of Hope, 
we are eager in anticipations of 
leaving our Winter durance for the 
freedom of the Spring. And so 
now, that a warm sun is shining, 
and one blue violet detected among 
its leaves, and one polyanthus tip- 
ping its orange cup with scarlet, I 
am reminded, and my heart leaps 
up at the reminding, that we have 
now entered upon January, and 
that at every relaxing of his gripe, 
some prisoner will be squeezing 
through the reluctant fingers of 
Giant Winter. True, January and 
February are stern generals, but 
when, having, they fondly imagine, 
subdued the country, they intermit 
for a day or two their vigilance, lo! 
(like Scotland whenever King Ed- 
ward drew away for a little space), 
up start, in single spies and in bat- 
talions, the irrepressible rebels, con- 
tinually reinforced, never losing 
ground that they bave taken into 
a: victorious at last, when 

arch has brought their Bannock- 
burn. And so, on a warm day in 
January, one thinks not so much of 
Winter's returning forces, as that 
Wwe are not now retrograding from 
September towards dark December, 
but advancing, every week a ste 
nearer, to , and to May. And, 
as with the Pilgrims in the 
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Land of Beulah, messengers from 
the summer regions meet us at 
every step: bere a band of white- 
robed snowdrops, here a crocus in 
shining raiment, or clad in the 
purple; here a daisy with the star 
on her forehead. Yes, the Winter is 
as good as gone, when we have got 
from units to tens in January. 

And the weeks go by, faster, 
faster; and we have gone so far 
through the never-tiring program 
of the early year,—from the trem- 
bling hazel catkins to the red young 
leafage of the oak; and now we are 
expecting that ever new, ever deli- 
cious show of the blossom-time. 
True, the blackthorn has already 
sprinkled the hedges with its chilly 
white, and the plums on the wall 
have followed suit, yet ‘tis but a 
dull-hued scanty robing compared 
to that which will shortly glorify 
the orchards. But the great pear 
blossoms are opening, and the 
apples are covered with the bunches 
of crimson buds, and the cherries 
are arrayed in dazzling silver,— 


and in a little while, passing through - 


Herefordshire or Kent, the eye has 
a feast indeed. Looking down from 
some hill up which we have toiled, 
how wonderful it is, that sight of 
the acres of blossom! Wonderful, 
for it is probably each time some 
years since we saw that sight: we 
were busy in London, the last seve- 
ral blossoming-times, or in some far 
foreign land, or merely in a country 
with few orchards. At another 
time, instead of looking down on 
them, we are passing under them ; 
and it much contents us to look up 
at the rosy or snowy wealth beauti- 
fying the jagged branches grey with 
lichen, against the blue; or to sit for 
a quiet meditative half-hour upon 
some sloping mossy trunk, 


* And see 
How fast the honey bees in settling shake 
The apple blossoms on us from the tree.’ 


And this quotation brings us to 
what might well be the point of that 
sedate meditation. How fast,indeed, 
how profusely, the tinted snow or 
the silver snow steals down! Only 
imagine, we are tempted to exclaim, 
if all this promise were fulfilled, if 
the amount of fruit were justly repre- 


sented by the amount of blossom! 
Wouldn't apples, and pears, and 
cherries be cheap! But now not 
one tithe of this promise is to be 
fulfilled. Fast, fast it snows down, 
the unset blossom; just beautiful 
for the time, but no whit useful; 
frail, fragile, exquisitely lovely for 
its week of bud, its day of bloom; 
but there an end. A vision of love- 
liness while it briefly lasted; but, 
after a few days, gone, and leaving 
no trace. 

And better so; for even the fruit 
that is set will want thinning, to the 
end that the tree may toncentrate its 
energies upon fewer undertakings, 
bringing them thus to a nobler 
maturity, rather than distribute its 
powers among too many schemes 
which it should not be able to finish. 
Leaving thus many to drop off, 
abortive and shrivelled; and making 
even those which lasted to be stunted 
and dwindled, rather than fair and 
full. Better,in truth, that much of 
the show should be merely unset 
blossom, loveliness that ends in 
loveliness, and passes not into use. 

Only why then have this excess 
of barren blossom? Well, to me it 
seems answer enough to point to 
the glory and beauty of the spec- 
tacle, and to remind the questioner 
how sorry a sight would the spring 
orchards presentif only clad with just 
the number of blossoms that were 
needed for the fruit. But truly it 
seems to my mind that there might 
be other reasons to be given for 
this apparently over-profusion, this 
(so to call it) waste in Nature. 
Though these blossoms come to 
nothing, may they not be useful in 
drawing up the sap which shall 
nourish and make fine fruit of that 
which is set? The tree that has 
not had lavish, overmuch blossom 
is not, methinks, that which bears 
much or fine fruit. Which thought 
brings us to our parallels and 
analogies. 

First loves. What mere idle un- 
set blossom are these! Lovely in 
the crimson bud, lovely in the 
flushed, dewy bloom; but stealing 
down soon to the summer grass in 
only the faintest summer air. So 
many even on the bunch of one life, 
but an impossibility that all can 
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come to maturity: frail blossom, 
evanescent; over-delicate for lasting 
existence. I cannot quite counte- 
nance such a crowded bunch as the 
following, but I must.quote it, as 
being so much to the point. 
*In the records of my breast 
Red-lettered, eminently falr, 
Stood sixteen, who, beyond the rest, 
By turns till then bad been my care ; 
At Berlin three, one at St. Cloud, 
At Chatteris, near Cambridge, one, 
At Ely four, in London two, 
Two at Bowness, in Paris none, 
And last, and best, at Sarum three :” 


So Vaughan, in ‘ The Angel in the 
House.’ 

But which of us that has ever had 
any capacity of heart, any gene- 
rosity of disposition, any tendency 
to go out of self to seek (So to put 
it) self’s complement in another, 
but has his one or two real, earnest 
boy-loves to look back upon and to 
contemplate with a tender, allowing 
heart, regarding them, even now, 
not as altogether unreal things ? 
Boy-loves that came 

* As ere the Spring attains her power, 

The almond branch all turns to flower, 

Though not a leaf is out :’ 


Loves that, if only beautiful, and 
not useful at all, are yet gently and 
kindlily remembered. But I shall 
try to find out even some use in 
them presently. 

How charmingly are these par- 
ticular bunches. of unset blossoms 
sketched and touched in by Charles 
Dickens in ‘David Copperfield!’ 
But, I repeat, nearly every one of 
us has some pages of these in the 
volume of bis own life; and it is 
not ill (I think) to turn sometimes 
the leaves, that in later years have, 
perhaps, become more like those of 
account books, and to spend an idle 
half-hour in poring over those pro- 
fitless illuminated writings, which 
are, indeed, much like real illumi- 
nations; the same flowers in dif- 
ferent combinations; the same 
posies and rhymes, on differently- 
twisted scrolls—the same golden 
ground to all, 

Which shall I select, from my 
own modest two or three, as my 
best way of setting others busy with 
their own kindred memories? Let 
it be the last and longest ideal love, 
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before the Real one came. Let the 
gleam of her. golden hair, that I 
could just see, over the high par- 
tition, in the neighbouring pew, once 
more content. my heart, and be 
watched without check or abash- 
ment,. Let me go again long, lonely 
walks, in the hope of meeting her, 
and then, the great object attained, 
stammer, mutter, do something 
awkward, and then go writhing 
home. Let me carefully hoard for 
months my slender store of pocket 
money, in order that I may buy a 
forget-me-not ring, with which just 
carelessly to tie the bunch of large 
white snowdrops that were to ad- 
dress her on St. Valentine’s day :— 


‘When first our timid beads we trembling 
reared, 

Too frail and weak stern winter to defy, 

No pleasant sun our pallid blossoms cheered, 

No hope was ours,—save that we soon might 
die ; 

Yet oh, the kindness in thy deep blue eye, 

The golden hair that crowns thy beauteous 
brow, 

Are like the summer sun and azure sky 

That we have loved to dream of; and we bow 

Our dying heads in peace, in radiant sunshine 
now 


Or violets another time—dark, Lent- 
coloured violets. 


*Golden-haired girl, more fair than Spring, 
Smile once upon ws ere we fade! 
Our little all, our life, we bring, 
Too richly by that smile repaid ; 
—But if, our humble suit denied, 
Thou turn’st away disdainfully,— 
Sufficient is it to have died, 
Seeking to pleasure thee ! 

‘So love full oftentimes may live 
No answer hoping to obtain, 

Its life, its all of earth, would give, 
And never ask a smile again; 
With fond and unrepining breast 
It lays its richest treasures down, 
And counts itself not all unblest 
But to escape a frown.’ 


Poor stuff, I grant you; but 
written from a true heart; really 
meant, I promise you, at the time. 
It is, I think, a beautifal trait in 
this unset blossom of which I am 
now speaking, that it has such an 
unselfish life: no sordid anticipa- 
tion of the fruit to which it shall 
hereafter attain; simply a desire to 
appear lovely in some chosen eyes, 
content to be plucked by some oa 
hand, counting it enough to have 
given all and received nothing. And 
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here I seem to detect one of the 
uses Of this blossom-love,—even to 
take the young heart out of self; to 
teach it the beginnings of that 
lesson of unselfishness, self-denial, 
self-surrender, self-sacrifice for the 
good of others, that is almost the 
grand lesson of life on earth. To 
go out of our self, give self quite up, 
merging it in, devoting it to, a 
higher, purer, nobler self (so to 
speak); and such, whether justly or 
no, do our ideal loves appear to us. 
‘The reflex of the thought within 
our heart, the embodiment of that 
nobility, that purity, that loveliness, 
towards which the heart and mind, 
being, however fallen, partakers of 
the Divine Nature, naturally soar 
at first, until snares of earth and 
sin have limed their wings, or devils’ 
shears have clipped their feathers. 
I see, then, even a part of God’s 
teaching, a stage in His intended 
course, in the light thing (many 
would call it) of which I am treat- 
ing. First comes the lesson of simple 
obedience to authority, to wills 
placed above our own. This learned, 
if we would learn it, then, next, the 
lesson of how to use our dawning 
freedom of choice and action, even 
in surrender of self for the good of 
another ; the lesson of self-sacrifice ; 
surely, a God-like attribute. For 
love is of God, and of God comes 
the GREAT EXAMPLE Of self-sacrifice 
for the loved. Nor do I think that 
this is too grave a weight of mean- 
ing to put upon these unset blos- 
soms of mine, that, if they have 
no promise of fruit, have yet their 
store of honey, which a careful, 
prying bee may extract, if he will 
take pains to get into the heart of 
them. Not for nothing were the 
profuse, seemingly—only seemingly 
—waste masses called up over the 
branches and the heart in the young, 
glad spring time. They have a 
meaning, a purpose, be sure, since 
He ordained them to whom nothing 
that He sends was intended to re- 
turn void. They were sent on an 
errand, whether they rightly fulfil 
it or no. 

First loves. Have not these, 
therefore, their work to do, even 
though they set into no tangible 
fruit for the after years? Though 
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they come to nothing, are they not 
usefal, I ask again, in drawing up 
the sap which shall nourish and 
make fine fruit of that which is set? 
Have they not a work to do, a work 
of teaching, a work of preparation, 
in their brief, graceful life, which 
smiles out into the early Summer 
for its short while, and then fleets 
away and appears no more ? 

Not all in vain; no, not all in 
vain. They prepare the heart, as it 
were, for more enduring loves, even, 
as I showed, for the highest love of 
all; keeping it tender, unselfish ;— 
unselfishness being the very life of 
that ideal blossom - love, and, to 
those who regard it more deeply 
than to scoff and mock at it, consti- 
tuting its grace and beauty. 

Nor when the set blossom comes, 
and the mere sentiment dying away, 
the enduring germ of that love ap- 
pears, which is no longer an ideal 
and evanescent, but the real and 
enduring love, need the dear wife at 
all grudge that her lord should still 
treat tenderly and reverently the 
old pure and lovely visions of his 
immaturity. All the while they 
were but training his heart for that 
true and positive love into which 
they culminated, rather, to which 
they gave place, and which he laid 
at her feet; an offering far more 
worthy than could be presented by 
that cold heart that passed through 
the teens and never learned love's 
lesson. Unset blossom: but that 
made the tree lovely, and showed 
surely a better condition of life and 
vigour than if only one solitary bud 
had at last dawned on the cold and 
naked boughs, one laggard blossom 
at last opened. Better, surely, for 
her, the true Queen, to own the one 
set blossom out of the whole lovely 
wealth of the masses of the Spring— 
then they were the heralds that went 
before the Queen; or the brides- 
maids, that did but escort the Bride, 
and then passed away into insignifi- 
cance. .O yes, 1 maintain that all 
these barren blooms did but prove 
the virtue and the vigour of the tree, 
and that she were foolish indeed who 
should look askance at that prelude 
part of the creation which was but 
preparing a well-adorned Garden 
for her own abode. Not faithless- 
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ness, not fickleness, but the exube- 
rance of faith and constancy, thus 
crowded the branches with rosy 
bloom. And the ons inherits all 
the stores of devotion, of unselfish- 
ness, of loyalty, of tenderness, which 
have been all the while storing up 
for her by the many. 

Generally, love and poetry (unset- 
blossom poetry) go together. And 
these early poetic essays will gene- 
rally betray this attribute of unself- 
ishness—the longing more for self- 
sacrifice than for attainment—of 
which I have spoken as being the 
very life of that ideal, blossom-love. 
And I could lavgh a kindly laugh, 
as I read over (in some idle mood) 
the carefully-laboured offsprings of 
the youthful muse, to see how little 
the commenplace notion of ever 
marrying seems to have entered 
into the ideas of that sublimed de- 
votion, chiefly delighting (it would 
appear,) in picturing another in 
possession of the Treasure, and our- 
self as the highminded guardian of 
that happiness in which we rejoice 
and acquiesce even the more, be- 
cause it is our own proper bane. 
Nay, it is not so: bane is not the 
word at all; prove but that greater 
happiness is procurable for the be- 
loved object from her choice of 
another, and we more than recon- 
cile ourselves to the loss ; we would 
leave nothing undone to further the 
accomplishment of her wish. Most 
delightful vision of all, that in which 
the Beloved steps over our Corpse to 
the attainment of her desire. But, 
generally, though we loyally acqui- 
esce in her choice, and would not 
lift finger to alter it, yet we cannot 
but misdoubt its wisdom. It is not 
at all on our own account that we 
demur—no; but we are merely 
dispassionately anxious for her best 
welfare; hence we must, perforce, 
feel a certain sadness at her rejec- 
tion of ourself, her (if she but knew 
it) most faithful, most suitable com- 
panion for life. But she knows not 
our real self; never will; never 
can ;—and garish tinsel sham excel- 
lence has dazzled her. ’Tis pity, 
but it cannot be helped. May she 
never find out her mistake, this is 
our sincere anxiety,— unless, indeed, 
she should do so, before it be too late 
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to rectify it. Merely out of our 
yearning for her greatest happiness, 
we wish—we may not Aope—that 
this might beso. How admirably, by 
the way, has Coventry Patmore, in 
his sweet— seeming simple but really 
deep—poem, set out this refinement 
of self-setting-aside (to coin a word,) 
of the lover that, not permitting a 
wish for himself to cross the choice 
of his lady, yet, for her sake, per- 
mits the regret that she has not 
chosen him! Who else can love 
her, would tend her, as himself? 
And ought not the best of all to fall 
to her lot? 

‘ What measure fate to bim shall mete 

Is not the noble lover's care 5 
He's heartsick with a longing sweet 
To make ber happy as she’s fair, 

Oh, horror, shouid she him refuse, 
And so her dearest goud mistake ! 

His own success he thus pursues 
With frantic zeal for her sole sake. 

To lose her were his life to blight, 
Being loss to hers ; to make her his 

—Except as helping ber delight,— 
He calls but incidental bliss ; 

And bolding life as so much pelf 
To buy her posies, learns this lore : 

He does not rightly love himself 
Who does not love another more.’ 

Yes, I cannot but champion these 
early throngings forth of the sweet 
blossoms, that, ont of the very 
desire to obtain joy for self, pass 
on into even the abnegation of all 
jey of life for self, in order to the 
ministering all joy to another. I 
confess to sympathy with the cul- 
prit, in the following case, cut from 
a newspaper a few weeks ago; and, 
had it been necessary (unromantic 
idea!) to apply a rod to the preco- 
cious youth, it should surely have 
been of sugar-cane, bound round 
with myrtle. But methinks the 
punishment exceeded the offence. 

‘An action was brought in the 
—— County Court, on Wednesday, 
on behalf of a boy, aged thirteen, 
the son of a grocer, against the Rev. 
——, the Rector of ——, for an as- 
~ 1, the damages being laid at 
Tot, 

‘It appeared that the boy had 
imagined himself in love with a 
little girl, named Constance . 
who sat in an adjacent pew to that 
his father occupied in church, and 
had written the following letter to 
his small sweetheart :— 
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*“From one who loves you.— 
Dear Consey—I write these few lines 
to you, hoping to find you quite 
well. I wish to see you, hoping I 
shall not be long to (sic) my wish 
is gratified (sic). If not, please to 
drop me a line or so, as I am anxious 
to teow the answer. Excuse bad 
writing. With best love, believe me 
your affectionate lover and well- 
wisher, 

+e WH” 


* This very innocent effusion fell 
into the hands of a widow lady 
named Clarke, with whom “Con- 
sey” lives. She took it to the defen- 
dant, who at once went to the plain- 
tiff's school, and took him away to 
the rectory, when he beat the boy 
severely with a cane. The rev. gen- 
tleman then took the plaintiff home 
to his father, and said that the lad 
had been guilty of an abominable 
insult towards the young lady. 

* The defendant, on being called, 
said that he considered the letter an 
insult, not from anything abomi- 
nable in it, but because it had been 


sent by a grocer’s son to a young 


lady in a different position. 

* The jury at once returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff for the full 
amount claimed.’ 

Does not the above simple story 
of premature romance and senti- 
ment remind us of David Copper- 
field and Miss Shepherd, at the Miss 
Nettingall’s Establishment? How 
he used to put her name into the 
prayer for the Royal Family and 
into the chanting of the choristers, 
and how he used, when alone 
in his room, to ejaculate ‘Oh, Miss 
Shepherd!’ in a transport of love ; 
and to present to the beloved 
object. Brazil nuts and soft seedy 
biscuits and oranges innumerable. 
You see, even here lies a proof 
of that I said about the lesson 
of unselfishness to be learned from 
this blossom-love. Consider the de- 
votion latent in the fact of a school- 
boy’s wholesale sacrifice of pocket- 
money and ‘grub’ to the object of 
his affections! And I say, daring 
ridicule for saying so, that there 
was something good and wholesome 
and that might act upon the future 
character, in the nonsense (if you 
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immature devo 

I am writing for those who have 
something of kindred — in 
their past years, whose hearts were 
like a laid fire—shavings at the 
bottom, wood over these, coal at 
the top. If the shavings, that 
caught so easily, burnt out 
quickly, then the wood lasted 
longer and above this was the 

which, igniting last, burnt on 
longest. But the shavings and the 
fagots had their work to do, and if 
soon no trace of them was left, yet 
the effect wrought, by them re- 
mained. Those whose hearts were 
thus built up, and thus easily 
caught fire, will understand me, 
and be interested in these slight 
pages; let the more strong-minded 
pass on to the next article. 

But let me, with the kindlier 
hearts, revert to my own age of 
profuse unset-blossom. Let it be the 
winter, and let me be returning from 
my artist studies at the Royal Aca- 
demy; an ermine carpet on the 
ground, and swansdown tippets 
adorning every lamp-post and win- 
dow-sill. And let it be once again 
the delight of my walk that I may, 
by a slight detour, pass through 
the familiar no-thoroughfare street 
in which stands the London house 
which is at present the casket of my 
Jewel. Let me take delight once 
more to stand in the snow on the 
edge of the pavement, watching the 
lights in the rooms, and the shadows 
on the blinds. Let it be a melan- 
choly fascination to me to hug to 
the heart the misery of being, as it 
were, an outcast, standing in the 
snowy street, away from the light and 
warmth; the misery of not being my- 
self with her—of imagining others 
with her ;—of fancying her smiling 
on them—nay, on one of them; of 
excruciating my heart by imagining 
the profanation of a kiss pressed on 
her ‘lips’ young red’ by alien fer- 
vour; of tracing, or seeming to 
trace, her shadow on the blind; and 
at last going gloomily home, really 
(I imagine) enjoying the gloom; 
and setting down the whole matter 
in poetry—or what seemed such to 
me: drawing an ingenious parallel 
between our probable future histo- 
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ries from the incident of that soli- 
tary watch in the snow: 


‘ How for thee the cheerful firelight 

And for me the cold blank snow, 
Ever seem the part allotted 
Never canst thou know.’ 


Or let me come suddenly upon 
her one day in the Park, smiling 
and lovely, looking kindly even on 
me—(why the ‘even,’ might puzzle 
wiser heads to explain)—and after 
the brief delight of the meeting, let 
her pass away, with her sister and 
ber Governess, and be lost among 
the crowds that are coming, gay and 
blithe, from listening to the Band. 
Lost? Not so; for am I not, like 
one of Cooper’s Indians, stealthily 
tracking them, stealing from tree 
to tree; unseen, unsuspected, and 
gloating over that fact; half che- 
rishing a vague hope that a run- 
away horse, or a fall into the 
Serpentine, may give me that op- 
portunity of rescuing her and just 
breathing my devotion as, (perfect 
compensation,) she wept over my 
‘ dying form?’ 

Or let that evening come again, 
when there was dancing and merri- 
ment on the summer lawn, and 
ine in the lit room ae pilac meg 
windows opening on to the en. 
And let the dark suspicion gloom 
suddenly on my heart that the fatal 
hour has come—that she not only 
is beloved—that of course— but 
loves again! So let me walk forth 
into the dark, and ‘watch the dark 
forms flitting, across th’ illumined 
room, and make common cause 
somehow with a tall black lonely 
pine, with the bright evening star 
glistening in its lashes, and catch 
the weird-sounding dance-music 
murmuring or bursting in snatches 
into the still-deserted garden; and 
again, set this all to poetry: 

‘The merry music pealing 
Fell sadly on mine ear, 
For o’er my hopes came stealing 
Thoughts desolate and drear, 
Like warning winds that stir the leaves 
Before they disappear.’ 


And let me go over it all, as I said 
just now, hugging that misery to 
my heart, enjoying it, if the truth 
were told; planning the being in 
church secretly at the wedding 
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(when you really Jove, you would 
probably prefer to go miles away) ; 
with still the great acmé of all, to 
die for her—to die even for Him. 
In real love, again, you would pre- 
fer to be quietly united to her your- 
self. 

How well is this unset-blossom- 
love, that is quite a distinct thing 
from the actual love that sets, and 
attains maturity, drawn for us in 
Romeo and Juliet! In the ideal 
devotion he is well content to 
wander about away from his kind, 
evidently relishing and revelling in 
his despair and dejection, making 
no effort, it would seem, to lay siege 
in right earnest to the fair ladys 
heart. But on seeing Juliet, and 
conceiving in very deed the reality 
of love, lo! the sentimental lover 
becomes a practical man, with com- 
mon sense and energy, going in, 
as it were, to win; assailing the 
Maiden’s self, instead of wandering 
about in dark groves talking to her 
glove. 

Still, I maintain there is a very 
tender grace and beauty about all this 
unreal (nonsensical, the hard heads 
call it) love, this barren blossom of 
the heart in its spring-time. True, 
when we come to the inets of 
forty, we are not likely (for instance) 
to dabble much in the pages of that 
small red-gilt-backed volume 
(which yet might probably be rum- 

out somewhere from our 
shelves), the ‘ Language of Flowers.’ 
We can’t go back to our own early 
days of sentiment, nor is it desirable 
that we should. Still, we need not 
proclaim the pleasing discovery, 
even suppose we have made it for 
ourselves, to others just flushing 
into the blossom-days—that all that 
sort of thing is humbug. There 
may be, and is, often, no doubt, 
much that is weak and washy in 
boy and girl-love; and this should 
be checked, and manliness and 
reality infused even into that which 
(we may secretly know) is nothing 
but soon-scattered, unset blossoms. 
Yet, if but for ‘ Auld lang syne, for 
the sake of our own old memories, 
our own far-away experiences—even 
if our own apples be matured, 
stowed away, withering a little 
now,—we should surely be patient 
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with trees that are just rosing into 
that full ove ed brief loveli- 
ness, and we should be reverent and 
tender towards the beauty of that 
excessive promise, even though we 
well know that so much must flutter 
down, fruitless, unfulfilled. To re- 
cur to that very red et volume 
—is there nothing of kindly remi- 
niscence left for it, no dried blossom, 
as it were, shut up in it? nothing 
that brings a smile, pensive rather 
than contemptuous, to the lips, a soft- 
ness to the usual abstraction of the 
eyes? What! have we not, treasured 
still, pressed in some choice book 
of poetry, even the very flower she 
gave us, in that more gentle mood ; 
and were we not in terrible earnest 
when we threw that spray of ‘ chest- 
nut-tree’ with its despairing message 
over the terrace-wall ? and was there 
not an old prettiness about those 
times, that the ledger-days seem (if 
you pause to think)—seem a little 
to want? 

For there is a sadness about the 
fall of the blossom, even though i 
was not all unset, even thoug 


have stored the fruit to which it © 


came. The poetry of life goes, in 
great measure, (excepting for swal- 
low-flights of return,) when life’s 
Spring and early Summer have fled ; 
and a dull prosaic routine seems to 
have u most lives after 
they have left us. Then Automn— 
the frait sometimes remembers the 
old blossom-beauty, and barns into 
colour—not those delicate fairy-tints 
—colour richer, more decided, ma- 


rer. 
—O world which will somehow 


unite the grace and the glory of 
both promise and fulfilment! 

But, meanwhile, in this world we 
are at school, and are to disregard 
no stage of our teaching, no teacher 
in any stage. And if it be true that 
this unset-blossom of boy-love has 
for its mission the teaching us self- 
sacrifice, surrender of self-interests, 
sélf-denial for another, it surely has 
its use, as well as (I think) its 
beauty; and I am abundantly ex- 
cused for lingering on reminiscences 
of a thing so short-lived and frail. 

And many more instances might 
be brought forward of this over pro- 
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fasion (?) of blossom upon the or- 
chards in thespring-tide. There, for 
another example, are our grand, un- 
realized, often unrealizable schemes. 
Crowding the branches, flushed 
bunches of full bloom, innumerable 
buds yet | nema their way upon the 
bough; dreams, visions, never to be 
fulfilled , incapable of fulfilment, yet 
beautiful, and surely not without a 
use. No, for they keep the sap 
flowing, ready; they prevent stag- 
nation; they nurture the generous 
flow of the abundant life; the fruit 
that sets shall be the better, perhaps, 
for the fall wealth of blossom that 
seemed to come to nought; one 
week transfiguring the orchard; 
the next, crumbling into the com- 
mon clay. And the tree (let me 
say again here) that has not had 
lavish, overmuch blossom, is not 
(at least in human husbandry) that 
which bears much or fine fruit. 

And so be content, and be not 
over harsh, O grave, matter-of-fact 
man, coming out of your granaries 
and stored fruits into the lovely 
spring landscape. See, you are dry 
and grizzled now, and age, as with 
hoary lichen, is making your head 
grey; but once for you also the 
spring airs were blowing, once for 
you also came that strange stirring 
of the’sap, that innumerable burst- 
ing into bud, into blossom; that 
idea and thought (graceful in its 
uneelfishness, however unpractical 
and barren), of living only in the 
springtime, only for beauty and love, 
and not for sordid fruit. Once for 
you also was that undoubting anti- 
cipation of feeling ever the first 
rush and energy of being, that could 
not but crowd the boughs with a 
thousand graceful thoughts, loves, 
schemes, hopes, too frail, indeed, 
even to last through the summer- 
airs, far more the rough wind and 
weather that lurked in the later 
year. And remembering all this, 
I know you will relax your severe 
brow, and Jet the spring orchards 
bloom their brief hour unreproved. 
I half think that even on your own 
gnarled branches, I may,—as I 
speak, and you fall into a reverie,— 
see smiling timidly out, if but one 
late bunch of half-abashed, sur- 
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prised rose-streaked, crumpled blos- 
som :— 
‘Oh I see the blossom-promise of my spirit hath 
not set; 
Ancient founts of inspiration well through all 
my fancy yet.’ 


Nor, to end, shall my Real-love 
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quarrel with these kindly remi- 
niscences of the graceful old Blossom 
loves. They had even all fallen 
away, forasix months’ space before, 
Queenlike, she entered the heart 
which they had but strewed for her 
entrance. 





THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 
By a Peripatetic. 


— 


A WOMAN OF LETTERS,* 


Ww: notice with sincere pleasure 
several recent works giving 
us biographies of women of letters. 
We always give a welcome of 
pleasure and applause to such lite- 
rature. For the most part, indeed, 
the life of a literary lady does not 
present any strong points of in- 
terest. It must be owned, too, that 
whilst literature adds much to the 
attraction of a woman's life, it not 
unfrequently happens that a woman 
devoted to literature often sacrifices 
many of life’s lighter graces. Still, 
the fullest revelation of a woman’s 
pure, high-toned nature, where ex- 
quisite faculties are harmonized and 
perfected by culture, is perhaps 
most frequently to be looked for in 
some such biography as that of Miss 
Mitford’s. There is, as a rule, in 
such a biography as Miss Mitford’s 
or Miss Austen’s,a substratum of 
calm, accurate, truthful delineation 
of surrounding scenery and events, 
albeit brightened or dashed with 
touches of espidglerie or pathos, 
which, in these days of unquiet 
thonght, is eminently instructive 
and consolatory. Men are now often 
tempted to disbelieve in God and 
woman, and the transcript of a 
bright, intelligent, pure, self-deny- 
ing life, gives us better thoughts 
and hopes, and cannot fail of being 
among the healing and beneficent 
influences of our day. In the case of 
Miss Mitford, ‘Our Village’ has been 
remanded to the obscurity of the 
pe er} or lowest shelf, and we are 

id that even the literary frag- 
— incorporated in the work will 

——— much value. But the 
lie ere disclosed will always have 

* ‘Life and Letters of Mary Russell 
Mitford,’ London: Bentley. 


an ethical beauty of surpassing ex- 
cellence. 

The Mitford autobiography, for 
such it really is, consists of a series 
of letters; the first is from a clever 
schoolgirl, just entering the esta- 
blishment of a clever émigré in 
Hans Place; the last is written 
by a thin, aged woman, within the 
imminent shadow of the death that 
came only two days later, asking a 
friend ‘to spend one more cheerful 
evening’ with her. The ‘One of 


Mary Russell Mitford's Executors’ 
who has written the Introductory 


Chapter, is none other than that 
glorious old clergyman, William 
Harness, so recently taken from us, 
a name which, though almost un- 
known to the outside world, looms 
largely in the inner literary history of 
the present century ; not only one of 
the earliest of Miss Mitford’s friends, 
but the friend of so 7 great 
men of his epoch, including Byron, 
who wished to dedicate ‘Childe 
Harold’ to bim. The simple par- 
ticulars of Miss Mitford’s life may 
be soon gathered up. It was a life 
sanctified - ay and suffering ; 
one long eavour, only partially 

rewarded by success, to provide for 
the support of her parents. It is 
sad to say that the one shadow, 
failure and disappointment of her 
life, arose from her father. Yet we 
confess that we feel a sort of kind- 
ness for Dr. Mitford. The critics 
who, with relentless virtue, have 
mercilessly commented on his 
thoughtlessness and extravagance, 
have hardly done justice to those 
qualities which riveted the affec- 
tions of his wife and daughter. He 
consumed fortune after fortune in 
gambling and speculation. The 
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story of his winning the 20,000l. 
lottery prize, through his gifted 
little daughter fixing his mind upon 
a particular number, is one of the 
most curious bits of family luck 
ever recorded. The money, lightly 
won and lightly lost, was at least 
never selfishly and profligately 
spent. Only now and then is there 
e slightest word of reproach from 
his admirable daughter. He was a 
thorough gentlemanevery inch. His 
fond child declared that he was the 
pleasantest gentleman that she ever 
met, and she would not exchange 
him for any father that ever lived. 
The readers of ‘Our Village, a 
work which for its clearness and 
beauty is one of those English 
classics which will always keep its 
readers, will now possess a renewed 
interestinit. For Miss Mitford’s hand 
was working harmoniously with her 
eye, and her pencil was dipped in 
her heart. She was herself but a 
villager in ‘ Our Village;’ banished 
from a stately home to a small tene- 
ment that had been a village chop, 
she who had been familiar with 


duchesses in their castles, and pos- - 


sessed a wealth of heart and mind 
that would leave most of us poor 
indeed. But she did not repine at 
‘the Cabin.’ ‘It is within reach of 
my dear old walks ; the banks where 
I find my violets ; the meadows full 
of cowslips; and the woods where 
the wood-sorrel blows.’ Those were 
days in which people wrote letters, 
and it seems pretty obvious that 
Miss Mitford had some idea that 
these letters should some day be 
published. Some of them are dashed 
off at the moment, ‘ playful rather 
than humorous, graceful rather than 
precise,’ and we like them best of 
all. They are all full of genuine 
criticism, faithful description, and 
sparkling anecdote. Mr. L’Estrange, 
who has generally discharged his 
work to admiration, might, as in 
the case of the late Judge Tal- 
fourd, have disallowed some of the 
letters, although there is hardly a 
unity in the work that would make 
its perusal fatiguing. According to 
our wont, we make a florilegium. 
An Auction at the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s.—‘ I was never before so 
thoroughly aware of the capricious 
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manner in which things go at an 
auction where there is no reserve— 
no power of buying in. For instance, 
some blue cloth curtains, which a 
London upholsterer offered to put 
up new at fifty guineas, fetched a 
hundred and thirty! A table of 
the most beautiful pollard oak, in- 
laid with brass and exquisite woods, 
which cost two hundred and fifty 
guineas, fetched twenty-three. A 
sideboard of equal splendour went 
equally cheap, and some trumpery 
chandeliers equally dear. You may 
imagine what wood the man of the 
hammer is made of, when I tell you 
that, in selling a very fine head of 
Christ by Guido, an undoubted and 
ascertained original, he never said 
one word of the picture or the 
master, but talked grandly and elo- 
quently of the frame.’ 

Her Majesty the Queen (1837).— 
‘A dear friend of mine, who is 
appointed superintendent of the 
Queen’s dressers, gives a very in- 
teresting account of her. She says 
she is a girl of great power, sedate 
and serious far beyond her years, 
and fully equal to all that she will 
be required to do. King Leopold 
told the housekeeper at Windsor 
that be never went to Claremont 
without a recurrence of the same 
feelings as when he first returned 
there after his irreparable loss.’ 

A Royal Subseription.— Among 
the subscribers are the Queen, 
who desires her name not to 
mentioned, as she gives from her 
private income, and fears being 
subjected to solicitations (this adds 
to the compliment, as it proves it is 
not a matter of form).’ 

A Royal Visit to Strathfieldsaye.— 
‘The Queen looked pale and ill, 
simply dressed, smiling and well 
behaved; the horses going at a foot- 
pace, and the’ glasses down. The 
Duke went to no great expense. 
One slip of carpet he bought; the 
rest of the additional farniture he 
hired in Reading for the week! The 
ringers, after being hard at work 
for four hours, sent a can to the 
house to ask for some strong beer, 
and the can was sent back empty. 
The Duke is a just master—as John- 
stone, his gardener, said to me once 
when I idly asked if he were a kind 
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one—and not a very bad landlord ; 
but he has no. open-heartedness. 
The Duke looked relieved beyond 
all expression when he had made 
his last bow to his royal visitors; 
his whole countenance said plainly, 
“Thank God it’s over!” and no 
doubt he felt so. Sir Robert Peel 
passed us going to town by railway. 
‘They said, “ There goes Sir Bobby,” 
and they hissed him.’ 

Lamartine-—‘ When he was in 
London, a few years ago, Mr. Rogers 
asked him with strong interest to 
give him some details about Be- 
ranger, “ the greatest French poet.” 
“ Ah! Beranger !” said M. de Lamar- 
tine, ‘‘he made advances to me, 
and, of course, wished for my ac- 
quaintance ; but he is a sort of man 
with whom I do not choose to have 
any connection!” Think of that! 
Mr. Rogers told the story himself, 
with the greatest indignation, to the 
Ruskins, and they told it to me.’ 

The Tennysons— Alfred Tenny- 
son says that people now-a-days are 
not merely indifferent to poetry, 
that they absolutely hate it.’ [He 
probably revised his opinion long 
before forty thousand copies of the 
‘ Holy Grail’ were issued,] ‘I heard 
this from a sweet young woman who 
is staying close by at Mrs. Ander- 
son’s, and has taken to me, as young 
people sometimes do. She is inti- 
mate, very, with all the Tennysons, 
and speaks of them more highly 
than I ever heard any one: perhaps 
she knows them better. She says 
they are the most unworldly people 
she ever knew, valuing everybody 
by their personal qualities, apart 
from all considerations of rank, or 
wealth, or fame, or consideration. 
Indolence is the besetting sin of the 
race; but they can work if they 
will. For instance, she made Alfred 
dig up the whole garden at her 
father’s country living near Seven- 
oaks, and he did it capitally.’ 

Mr. Charles Kingsley. — ‘ Mr. 
Kingsley took me quite by surprise 
in his extraordinary fascination. .. . 
Mr. Kingsley is not only a high- 
bred gentleman, but has the most 
charming admixture of softness and 
gentleness, with spirit, manliness, 
and frankness—a frankness quite 
transparent, and a cordiality and 
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courtesy that would win any heart. 
He did win his own sweet wife en- 
tirely by this charm of character. 
She was a girl of family, fortune, 
fashion, and beauty; he a young 
curate, without distinction of any 
sort, without even literary distinc- 
tion, for he had not then published.’ 

Mrs, Trollope.—‘ My old friend 
Mrs. Trollope, in spite of her terri- 
ble coarseness, has certainly done 
two or three marvellously clever 
things. She was brought up within 
three miles of this house, being the 
daughter of a former vicar of Heck- 
field, I have known her these fifty 
years; she must be turned of 
seventy, and is wonderful for energy 
of mind and body. Her story is 
very curious; put me in mind to 
tell it you. She used to be sucha 
Radical that her house in London 
was a perfect emporium of escaped 
statecriminals. I remember asking 
her at one of her parties how many 
of her guests would have been shot 
or guillotined if they had remained 
in their own country.’ 

k. B. Haydon—1 was always 
certain that bis suicide proceeded 
from a desire to provide for his 
family, and, thanks to Sir Robert 
Peel’s benevolence, it succeeded.’ 

Mr, Walter, of the ‘ Times.— Tt 
saw Mr. Moore, many years after- 
wards, at Mr. Walter's, of the 
“Times.” Such a contrast! I am 
speaking of old Mr. Walter, the 
shyest and awkwardest of men, who 
could not bear to hear the slightest 
allusion to the journal from which 
he derived both his fortune and his 
fame. The poet had arrived with 
Mr. Barnes, the editor, and put his 
host and his introducer into an 
agony by talking all through the 
dinner as frankly of the “Times” 
as he used to do at Mr. Perry’s of 
the “Chronicle.” It was a most 
amusing scene; and I think when I 
enlightened bim upon the subject 
he was very glad of the mistake he 
had made. “They deserve it,” said 
he to me, “for being ashamed of 
what, rightly conducted, would be 
an honour.”’ 

Dr. Newman.—‘ Frank was sent 
to Oxford, taking, amongst other 
recommendations, letters from me. 
One of my letters was to an old 
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friend of Mr. Newman’s, to whom 
he showed it, and when next I saw 
Frank he told me—somewhat to my 
alarm (for it was inthe very height 
of the controversy)—that he owed 
to me the kind notice of that great 
scholar. “I breakfast with him 
once a week,” quoth Frank, “and 
he gives me the best advice pos- 
sible.” “ What about?” I inquired. 
“Everything,” returned Frank; 
“the classics, history, mathematics, 
general literature. He thinks me 
im danger of overworking myself in 
Greek—he, such a scholar! and 
tells me to diversify my reading, to 
take exercise, and to get as much 
practical knowledge and cheerful 
society as I can. He questioned me 
about Shakespeare’s poetry, and the 
prose writers after Lord Bacon. In 
short, he talks to me of every sort 
of subject except what is called 
Tractarianism, and that he has 
mever mentioned.” ’ 

Novissima verbu.— I have always 
believed with a calm conviction in 
that divine history and that divine 
mission, but I used to worry myself 


about the manner of it. Now I am ~ 


reading the Gospels for the third 
time within two or three months, 
and accepting the whole of the holy 
mystery as I find it. Mystery there 
must be, and it is wiser to take 
humbly the relation of eye-witnesses 
than to seek to reconcile what we 
cannot comprehend by our own 
feeble intelligence. I throw myself 
humbly, hopingly, fearingly, on the 
mercy of God. 

There is no part of the work 
that has a deeper interest than 
the frequent reference in the third 
volume to the t poetess whom 
England and Italy have lately 
lost, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Here is the earliest mention of 
the young poetess:—‘A sweet 
young woman whom we called for 
in Gloucester Place went with us, a 
Miss Barrett, who reads Greek as I 
do French, and has published some 
translations from A®schylus, and 
some most striking poems. She is 
a delightful young creature, shy, 
and timid, and modest. She is so 
sweet and ‘gentle, and so pretty, that 
one looks at her as if she were some 
bright flower.’ We soon find her 
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writing to her ‘sweet love’ on 
terms of the most enduring affec- 
tion, and frankly recognising in the 
young girl a spirit brighter and 
deeper than her own. Dr. Mitford, 
with a mind finely attuned to intel- 
lectual excellence, albeit no bookish 
man, felt the charm of this new- 
found friend. ‘My father and my- 
self sat pensively over the wood fire 
until he said suddenly, “ You are 
thinking of dear Miss Barrett; so 
was I, God bless her!” Every night 
at that time I had thought of you, 
my sweetest, sitting over the glow- 
ing embers, and at last I determined 
to write to you before I slept... . 
I sit and think of you and of the 
poems that you will write, and of 
that strange, brief rainbow crown 
called Fame, until the vision is be- 
fore me as vividly as ever a mother's 
heart hailed the eloquence of a pa- 
triot son. The old dying father 
always used to say,‘ Mises Barrett! 
dear Miss Barrett! Heaven bless 
her! We are here told that the 
fine poem, ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship,’ always a favourite, forty-two 
pages, was written in a day. By- 
and-by the poetess is married, and 
by marriage is ‘not merely im- 
proved but transformed.’ She 
makes Miss Mitford long that she 
was losing herself in the chestnut 
forests or gathering grapes at the 
vintage. We have preserved in 
these volumes a very interesting 
letter written by Mrs. Browning :—‘ I 
wonder if the Empress pleases you 
as well as the Emperor. I approve 
altogether, and none the less that 
he has offended Austria in the moae 
of announcement. Every cut of 
the whip on the face of Austria is 
an especial compliment to me, or so 
I feel it. The Empress, I heard the 
other day from high authority, is 
charming and good at heart. She 
was educated ata respectable school 
at Bristol, and is very English, 
which does not prevent her shoot- 
ing with pistols, leaping gates, 
driving four-in-hand and upsetting 
the carriage when frolic requires it 
—as brave as a lion and as true as 
a dog. Her complexion is like mar- 
ble, white and pale and pure; her 
hair light, rather sandy; they say 
she powders it with gold-dust fur 
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effect. But her beauty is less phy- 
sical and more intellectual than is 
generally supposed. She isa woman 
of very decided opinions.’ 
Everywhere we have a delineation 
in these letters of Miss Mitford’s 
good sense and good taste; but we 
do not see deep into her heart or 
much of her inner history. Her 
intense affection to her parents is 
manifest enough, but even in this 
affection there is an undertone of 
sadness—the feeling that great sacri- 
fices had been made which easily and 
justly might have been avoided— 
the feeling that in that great battle 
with grim poverty she had rather 
come off the worse. We find very 
little expression of the feelings 
either of hope or of regret, certainly 
not because she was free from such 
feelings, but perhaps because they 
were too deep and sacred for any 
mere literary handling. When she 
touches on love she does so witha 
light, careless touch, as if she were 
altogether untroubled with that 
sporadic disorder of the human 
mind. On one occasion it is on re- 
cord that she received an offer of 
marriage from a total stranger, who 
was so charmed with a perusal of 
her writings that he wished to.make 
her his wife. We know ourselves 
the case of a gentleman who was so 
charmed with the perusal of a theo- 
logical tale that he wrote to offer 
the author a living. Unfortunately 
the author was a lady. Miss Mit- 
ford sent her adorer a simple re- 
fusal, and refrained from the raillery 
which a lady of her lively talents 
might have shown. We are sure 
that the unknown gentleman, whose 
unprejudiced, passionless affection 
is deserving of commemoration, 
missed a good wife; but then if he 
had been more fortunate the world 
might have lost a classic work and 
these interesting memorials of a 
noble-minded woman’s career. 


PLATONIC ATTACHMENTS. 


It will probably suit the senti- 
mental month of the year if we say 
something on the subject of those 
friendships of sentiment for which 
the great Plato has somewhat un- 
warrantably been made responsible. 
The case is recorded of a man who 
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was asked by a British father the 
nature of his intentions in relation 
to his daughter. The gentleman 
replied that they were ‘ honourable, 
but not matrimonial.’ The British 
father, as my version of the story 
has it, ejected him from his doors 
and forbad him ever more to enter 
the house. I am far from saying 
that this gentleman had not a justi- 
fication according to the higher and 
transcendental philosophy. But 
such a system is only fitted for phi- 
losophers, and not for ordinary hu- 
manity. Common sense and expe- 
rience must legislate for us in all 
ordinary matters; but they noto- 
riously fail in matters that require 
a wider grasp and a more delicate 
insight. It would be a practical 
state of society, with a vengeance, 
in which A. B. and C. D., being 
man and woman, could not have 
the attachment of sincere friendshi 
without being vulgarly in love wi 
each other. Let us look into the 
question a little, as not unbefitting 
the festival of the worthy saint of 
the fourteenth instant. 

When Byron wrote the lines, be- 
ginning— 
* O Plato, Plato, you bave paved the way 

With those confounded phantasies of thine !’ 
he was simply showing a great 
ignorance of the Platonic Dialogues. 
In the ‘Phedrus’ and elsewhere 
Plato gives us his notion of matters, 
and if any one thinks that Plato’s 
dialogues are enlightened with much 
love-talk, he can have done but little 
in that wilderness of dialectics. Mr. 
G. H. Lewes says that the common 
notion of a Platonic attachment is the 
affection which a man has toa girl 
whom he cannot or will not marry. 
What Plato says is, that the soul 
goes forth in its search for Beauty— 
which seems sentimental enough— 
but then Plato identifies Beauty 
with Truth, which is not so senti- 
mental. Plato does not introduce 
any considerations of sex into his 
theory. Platonic attachment would 
probably exist in its best in the 
attachment of a pupil toward the 
pupil’s teacher. This is certainly not 
the English interpretation of the 
phrase. But though the English 
sense does not correspond with the 
Greek sense, it does not therefore 
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follow that the English sense is un- 
worthy of discussion, which refers 
to an attachment between two indi- 
viduals of differentsexes. Of course 
the good old British plan of a wed- 
ding is infinitely superior to any 
subtle philosophy ; but this may not 
be possible, or may not meet the 
circumstances of a supposed case. 
In many minds there is a very low 
and inadequate idea of the nature of 
i hip; an incapacity for any 
ideas save those that are obvious 
and coarse. Friendships of the chi- 
valrous, Hebrew, classical type seem 
greatly on the decline. The friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother ; 
the friend who is as one’s own soul ; 
friendship as between David and 
Jonathan, as between Nisus and 
Euryalus, seem becoming rare in 
theland. Yet most men have some 
friends at least with whom they 
stand on terms of most enduring 
and open intimacy. There is more 
thoroughness and freedom with the 
old school or college friend than 
you can get anywhere else. You 
understand and you are understood ; 


you talk or you are silent; you are’ 


pitched into, fought for, excused, 
tolerated, forgiven, beloved. You 
have a sense of and con- 
stancy. Of course, when you have 
feelings of friendship towards the 
other sex, a lot of other considera- 
tions may romper | crop up. In 
your friendship with your own old 
chum there is no admixture of these 
considerations. There is no admix- 
ture of secondary considerations, no 
express ties of relationship, no intro- 
duction of mere feeling or sentiment. 
But is friendship so poor a thing 
that the introdaction of these ele- 
ments proves necessarily fatal to it ? 
A whole set of queries may be pro- 
apes by the modern Platonist. 

it only permitted to you that you 
should have one, and only one such 
friend, and that one the husband or 
the wife? May you not have two or 
three such friends, without a shadow 
of disloyalty to any? Is it nota 
poor thin nature that believes that 
all excellence is summed up in one 
person, and refuses to seek for and 
recognize it elsewhere? Is not the 
friendship of heaven, where there is 
neither marrying nor giving in mar- 


riage, very much of this kind? Is 
not ‘exquisite companicnship’ that 
great charm of existence which a 
wise man will seek to cultivate? 
Would it not be better if, instead of 
the wild unrest of amusement and 
the ordinary conventionalities of 
social intercourse, we cultivated the 
mutual education of heart and 
mind? Instead of isolation, would 
it not be better if we cultivated 
broader and more generous sym- 
pathies? Would not such a freer 
intercourse between the sexes be an 
approximation to that charming in- 
tercourse which Gibbon describes 
in Switzerland, a realization also of 
the best life of the purest, earliest 
Christian ages? Is it not modern 
Platonic attachment, despite Mr. 
Lewes’s sneer, that will promote 
chivalry, courtesy, forbearance , 
tolerance in life ? 

Let us then look on friendships 
as they may exist between the 
sexes. The highest and purest 
is that ‘between a mother and a 
son. To what rare height may 
not this friendship proceed beyond 
the height of maternal instinct 
and filial duty! Some such cases 
we have seen of the deepest beauty. 
When there has been a true sym- 
pathy of mind and heart —when the 
religious thoughts and aspirations 
are the same—when there is an 
equality of intellectual stature— 
when the same tastes and sympathies 
exist—we have seen most endearing 
friendship, as well as deep affec- 
tion between mother and son. That 
man is truly to be pitied who has 
not found this in his mother, or in 
some wise, good, thoughtful woman, 
older and better than himself. An- 
other form of such friendship, all 
pure, deep, passionless, is that be- 
tween brother and sister, as —to take 
a memorable ‘instance — between 
Charles Lamb and his sister. And 
now, retaining the qualities, but 
banishing the relationship or differ- 
ence of age, may it not be possible 
that such friendship and attachment 
may exist between the sexes without 
a single thought of sex? and is not 
this a fair, legitimate modern ver- 
sion of the Platonic theory ? 

We have stated the theory, and 
we add that, in high-toned earnest 
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natures, where the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties predominate, such 
Platonism has always worked satis- 
factorily, and will so continue, 
doubtless, to the end of the chapter. 
Only we add a caution. It takes 
two both to make a quarrel, and 
also to realize Platonic attachment. 
It is an awkward business when 
one person means Platonism, and 
the other means love. If a man 
uses ‘friendship’s holy name’ suc- 
cessfully, and then wants more than 
friendship, when he findstbat nomore 
was ever meant, he uses violent lan- 
guage, and complains that he has 
been badly treated. When Lan- 
celot would give Elaine nothing 
more than Platonism, the lily maid 
of Astolat pined and died. We lay 
down no principle. The Peripa- 
tetic only deals tentatively with 
theories, and does not attempt any 
legislation for particular cases. But 
he feels inclined to quote some old- 
fashioned adages about handling 
fire and playing with edged tools. 


THE HOLY GRAIL.* 


We must frankly confess to some 
considerable feeling of disappoint- 
ment at Mr. Tennyson’s new volume. 
It is not only that the volume is 
slight, and that when we have eli- 
minated from it various reprinted 
pieces with which every lover of 
Tennyson is familiar, that it becomes 
very slight indeed. Neither is it 
that in any respect the volume 
sinks below, we will not say the 
level, but the high table-land of 
Mr. Tennyson’s uniform poetic ex- 
cellence. But we begin to see that 
Mr. Tennyson sincerely desires to 
leave a great poetic work behind 
him, and we can scarcely think that 
he has succeeded in his wish. Ina 
significant note we are now told of 
the arrangement according to which 
Mr. Tennyson wishes his Arthurian 
poems to be read; and in the new 
bijou ten volume edition we have 
these poems actually so arranged, 
so that we can survey the full effect 
of the poet’s plan, and we cannot 
say that we are satisfied with it. 

**The Holy Grail and other Poems.’ 
By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L. Poet Lau- 
veate, Strahan and Co, 





They are a noble set of poems; and 
who is there among us who does 
not acknowledge a deep intellectual 
debt to their author ?—a debt which 
the reading public has so frankly 
acknowledged, that Mr. Tennyson is 
far away the most prosperous poet 
that England has ever known. But 
there is not that ee! and 
unity that would weld those widely- 
sundered poems into the epic unity 
of a complete whole. The crown- 
ing of the series is now the 
familiar ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ pub- 
lished a quarter of a century ago, 
remodelled into the ‘Passing of 
Arthur, deprived of the accessory 
talk about the wassail bowl, ‘ geo- 
logy and schism, Homeric echoes, 
the Parson Holmes, the poet Everard 
Hall (which, nevertheless, will al- 
ways leave an incongruous associa- 
tion), and lengthened by an intro- 
duction and supplement suggestive 
of ingenious dovetailing. The beau- 
tiful poem of ‘Sir Galahad’ might 
almost have appeared somewhere as 
an intercalary lyric. All through 
these poems the ‘ Quest of the Holy 
Grail’ is the great event in the 
background ; the supernal, mystic, 
religious element, which gave a dim, 
rich colouring to the poems. The 
Vision of the Sacred Chalice of the 
Last Supper, vouchsafed only to 
the pure of heart, who would dare 
every earthly peril to obtain it, is 
one of the most striking, innocent 
fancies which, even in the latter 
Roman days, could have seized a 
half - darkened, half - illuminated 
mind. Mr. Tennyson; has, there- 
fore, acted artistically enough in 
making the ‘Holy Grail’ the cen- 
tral poem of his new volume; it is 
the very poem which we could have 
wished written. It is a very noble 
poem, probably the best of ‘The 
Round Table,’ unless, indeed, we 
except ‘Guinevere.’ But Mr. Ten- 
nyson is now forced to deal in a 
more precise and definite way with 
the supernatural and religious ele- 
ment, and so provokes an analysis 
which is somewhat disillusionating 
and disappointing. The poems re- 
tain their character of being written 
on different occasions, at different 
ages, with different intentions, and 
the new collocation only gives them 
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an apparent instead of an essential 
unity. 

The whole cycle of legend has 
now @ more narrative character 
about it, and Jess of those hints and 
suggestions which once gave an 
imaginary twilight character to 
some of the poems. We need 
hardly say that Mr. Tennyson’s 
matchless felicity of phrase and 
rhythm remains the same, and that 
earnest, ethical, semi-religious tone 
which all his readers have learned 
to love. Looking at the poems as 
they are now, we are obliged to ask, 
What are the remoter meanings 
which Mr. Tennyson attaches to the 
higher conceptions of his Arthur? 
Who was Arthur? Was he son of 
Gorlois or Uther, or was he other 
born than the sons of men, brought 
over the sea in the dragon ship, 
‘from stem to stern bright with a 
shining people on the deck,’ a kind 
of Avatar or incarnation. The two 
wizards 


* Dropt to the cove and watch’d the great sea fall 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 


‘Till last, a ninth one, gathering halfthe deep 


And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 

Koaring, and all the wave was in a flame: 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne 

A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe and cried, 
“The King!’ 


Now compare with this the poem 
of the ‘ Passing of Arthur.’ There 
had been a great battle, towards the 
setting sun, in Lyonnesse, that sub- 
merged territory between the Land’s 
End and the Scilly Isles. We have 
known those who looking down into 
those depths, even in these days, 
have persuaded themselves that they 
have seen dim walls and ruined 
churches; and in visiting the Scilly 
Isles we, like others, have been deeply 
impressed with the reality of ‘ lost 
Lyonnesse.’ In the great battle all 
fell, false Modred by the king’s hand, 
who was left alone with Bedivere. 
The story of Bedivere and the brand 
Excalibur is now relegated into a 
mere episode, stil] too episodical for 
the solemnity of the closing piece. 
The reader's uncertainty about the 
destiny of Arthur is still left in 
Arthur’s own doubt. He says of 
the three queeas— 
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* I am going a long way 
With those thou seest,—if indeed J go, 
| For all my mind is clouded with a doult.’ 


The original ‘poem ended with the 
well-remembered musical line, ‘ And 
on the mere the wailing died away.’ 
But now the poet resumes— 


* At length be groan’d, and turning slowly clomb 
The last hard footslip of that iron crag.’ 


A vision was vouchsafed to the last 
of the knights— 


‘ Then from the dawn it seem’d there came, but 
faint 
As from beyond the limit of the world, 
Like the last echo born of a great cry, 
Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king retarning from bis wars.’ 


Sir Bedivere, ‘ beneath an arch of 
handes,’ watched the ship disappear- 
ing— 


* And the new sun rose bringing the new year.” 


It is interesting to compare with 
this the original ending of the —. 
(By-the-way, the ten volume edition 
gives the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ twice 
over.’) 


* There came a bark that blowing forward, bore 
King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port; and all the people cried 
“ Arthur is come again: he cannot die!” 
Then those that stood pon the hills behind 
Repeated : “Come again! and thrice as fair ;” 
And, further inland, voices echoed, “ Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no 
more.” 
At this a hundred bells began to peal, 
‘That with the sound I woke, and heard, indeed, 
The clear church bells ring in the Christmas 
morn.’ 


Here the spiritual import of this 
poetry, if it may be so called, is 

ught out, and, taken in connec- 
tion with the fresh matter interca- 
lated by Mr. Tennyson, acquires 
some shape and precision. But 
practically the notion materially 
suffers. It is not a notion that will 
bear scrutiny. In a dim, mysterious 
way it served to point to the Christ, 
and, we may reverently say, to 
evoke the dormant Christ in man; 
but the idea objectively presented 
to criticism becomes little better 
than a rhetorical addition to the 
ecclesiastical legend. 

This legend, prosaically stated, 
was, that the chalice used at the 
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Last Supper had been fashioned 
into a cup froma gem of countless 
price by Joseph of Arimathea. The 
‘Holy Grail’ is the ‘ Sang-real,’ 
‘Royal Blood.’ The cup had mi- 
raculoxs powers, renewed by the 
angels, and only the noblest knights 
could guard it. For some ages none 
were found worthy of this function, 
and so the angels hovered in the 
air, bearing the precious cup, until 
a temple and order were founded 
for the preservation of the grail. 
This relique is claimed by Genoa 
and also by Valencia, where an agate 
cup, mounted with gold and gems, 
is preserved. The Holy Grail is 
first seen by a sister of Sir Perci- 
val’s, being one who 


* Pray’d and fasted, till the sun 
Shone and the wind blew through her, and I 
thought 
She might have risen and floated when I saw 
her.’ 


The vision was next vouchsafed to 
Sir Galahad, and henceforward he 
rides the earth, a living Providence 
in redressing evil, strengthened by 
its perpetual presence— 

‘ As in dark tides the glory glides 

And starlike mingles with the stars.’ 


The rest, save three, pursue phan- 
toms, and mostly perish in their 
quest. . Sir Gawain was a type of 
these— 


* I communed with a saintly man, 
Who mate me sure the quest was not for me; 
For I was much awearied of the quest : 
But found a silk pavilion in a field, 
And merry maidens in it.’ 


There is a touch of humour about 
Sir Gawain. Mr. Tennyson has 
shown various touches of humour 
in his poems, but he has weeded 
them out, as he will probably do in 
this instance. Sir Percival clearly 
discerned the vision, at what time 
Sir Galahad vanished into glory— 


‘ A thousand piers ran into the great sea, 

And Galahad fled along them bridge by bridge, 
And every bridge as quickly as he crost 
Sprang into fire and vanished . . . 

And o’er bis head the holy vessel hung 
Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 

Straight beyond the star, 

I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl— 

No larger, though, the goal of all the saints — } 
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Strike from the sea; and from the star there 
shot 

A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and | knew it was the Holy Grail 

Which never eyes on earth again shall see.’ 


Honest Sir Bors sees it, Wrapt 
up in love for Lancelot, and hardly 
asking for it himself— 


* O grace to me— 
In colour like the fingers of a band 
Before a burning taper, the sweet Grail 
Glided and past, and close upon it peal’d 
A sharp quick thunder.’ 


Sir Lancelot thought he saw, but 
so dimly that he was not sure he 
saw, the vision, so storm-tost by 
passion, repentance, and despair 
was he. Here the sacred purpose, 
which so often runs below the poetic 
secular narrative, is apparent. We 
couple Lancelot’s imperfect vision 
with the concluding lines of the 
former idyll of Elaine— 


* So groan’d Sir Lancelot in remorseful pain, 

Not knowing he should die a holy man,’ 
But King Arthur is certain that 
Sir Lancelot has seen it—that he 
must have ‘some root of knighthood 
and pure nobleness’ which might 
bear tlower— 


* Blessed are Bors, Lancelot, and Percivale 
For these have seen according to their sight.’ 


The next poem, ‘Pelleas and 
Ettarre,’ is certainly unpleasing in 
subject, though full of power. It 
is a companion poem to ‘ Vivien.’ 
After the ‘ Idylls’ comes a new ver- 
sion of the ‘ Northern Farmer,’ not 
one whit inferior to its celebrated 
predecessor, and which will almost 
require translation for young ladies. 
‘The Golden Supper’ is remarkable 
as being the only poem to which 
Mr. Tevnyson has prefixed a prose 
introduction. This is still more 
necessary in the poem ‘The Higher 
Pantheism.’ He might as soon have 
versified the hardest bit of Spi- 
noza. Then comes the ‘ Lucretius.’ 
The same magazine that originally 
published it thought it necessary to 
give a commentary upon it in the 
succeeding number. But perhaps 
the ‘ Lucretius’ is, upon the whole, 
the most wonderful poem that Mr. 
Tennyson has written. We trust 
the reader will observe the as- 
tonishing variety exhibited within 
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the narrow ae of this slender 
volume, from the pathos of the 
‘Idylls’ to the bathos of the ‘ North- 
ern Farmer’— from the transcenden- 
talism of the philosophical poems to 
the simple beauty of the lyrics. 
Mr. Tennyson's art is so consum- 
mate that a shallow criticism will 
speak rather of his perfection than of 
the breadth; but he illustrates Mr. 
Mill’s remark, that we must now 
look for the highest originality in 
minds of the highest culture. 

Those who are curious on the 
subject of Tennysonian bibliography 
will find much to interest them in 
the new ten volume edition. It con- 
tains several poems which have not 
been included in previous editions, 
although well known to the real 
students of his writings, notably the 
three sonnets on a ‘ Coquette,’ which 
appeared originally in one of the 
annuals. The same annuals, if ex- 
plored, would give further poems 
very well deserving of republica- 
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tion. Lines by Mr. Tennyson, be- 
fore he took to the magazines, ap- 
peared in very out-of-the-way places. 
Tennysonian readers will remember 
how Mr. Tennyson has again and 
again recalled and readmitted a 
poem, and how he has hesitated and 
altered epithets. He is his own 
most vigorous but somewhat vacil- 
lating critic. Let the reader, for 
instance, travel through the different 
editions of ‘ The Palace of Art.’ An 
approach to finality is made in this 
complete edition; we are afraid that 
the volume of the ‘Idylls’ is now 
complete. The new book will not 
detract from Mr. Tennyson’s repu- 
tation, but we do not think that he 
has in any degree added to it. If 
he has sought to realize Coleridge’s 
idea that the Arthurian legends 
might make a national epic, he has, 
we think, failed, and his failure has 
involved some sacrifice to his higher 
and more spiritual teachings. 





ST. VALENTINE IN GERMANY. 


RUCHEN, the rosy-cheeked, stands at the casement, 
Musingly looketh she out on the Rhine; 
Opens her blue eyes with dreamy amazement, 
Finds her white fingers clasped fondly in mine. 


Triichen draws back; but the closer I hold her— 
Partly unwilling—in tender embrace; 

Not a word saith she; but I, getting bolder, 
Turn her red pretty cheeks up to my face. 


Triichen mysterious, shy, and capricious, 
Triichen tormenting, yet tender and true; 
Whose airs are demure, and whose graces delicious, 
Butterfly-queen! J am hunting for you. 


Triichen, the flaxon-haired, blushes and trembles, 
Draws her breath heavily, smiles with a sigh ; 

Then her embarrassed demeanour resembles 
That of a dove when the merlin is nigh. 


I have ‘stolen a march,’ to be thus in the morning 
So early astir with the golden-eyed day ; 
Shall I ask you a question, without any warning, 
Ere the ‘ Frau’ cometh down, wouldst thou give mea Nay ? 


Come, come, just a word, pretty Triichen, I ask it, 
Just one tiny word : Is this little hand mine ? 

Rober, you've stolen the pick of the basket, 
Blushing, she said, J am thy Valentine! 
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THE BALLET-GIRLS OF PARIS. 


N my first article [ described what 
is the life of the majority of the 
ballet-girls of the French theatres 
—instancing the career of Mdlle. 
Rose as a fair example of the most 
successful of the sisterhood. The 
sad fate which awaits most members 
of this strange profession was noted, 
presenting the dark side of a picture 
of which Anglo-Saxon countries 
happily know little, and only those 
learn from observation in Paris 
itself. There is another side to it, 
however, much pleasanter to con- 
template than that already de- 
scribed; and I may as well illus- 
trate it by the story of a young 
ballet-girl, told to me by my friend 
Monsieur Paul, as we sat sipping 
post-prandial cognac at the Grand 
Café. Her motives for becoming a 
danseuse, her conduct on the stage 
and off, were as praiseworthy and 
proper as one would find in any 
class of society. I will follow as 
nearly as I can the words of Paul 
in relating it. They had just brought 
out, he said, at the Porte St. Martin, 
a great spectacular piece, of rare 
attractions, requiring a very nume- 
rous corps de ballet. The sub- 
manager, a friend of Paul’s, had 
invited him behind the scenes on 
the first night of the representation. 
He went, and had his usual chat 
with his favourites in the corps, in 
the green-room, before the rising of 
the curtain. While in the green- 
room he noticed, sitting quite apart 
from the rest of the girls, a young 
danseuse whom he had seen a few 
times before, and to whom he had 
always spoken in vain; she never 
would answer him; and he always 
remarked that she treated the other 
gallants in the same distant way. 
On this evening she was sitting 
apart, and Paul observed that tears 
were rolling down her cheeks, which 
were thickly rouged. She was at- 
tired, very thinly, in scant pink 
gauze. He approached her, and, 
touched by her evident depression, 
asked what the matter was. She 


I. 


shook her head, and turned away. 
One of the other girls—a bold hussy 
—came up, on this, and said— 

* Can't you guess what’s the mat- 
ter with our fine little Mademoiselle 
Eulalié ? Why she’s crying because 
she’s got to appear in that light 
dress, and offer the king, in the play, 
a goblet of wine, kneeliog. How 
terrible! And the speaker bounced 
off, laughing. 

‘We Frenchmen,’ said Paul to 
me, ‘ are 80 hardened by our devil- 
may-care life that we are seldom 
susceptible to pity. But I was 
really touched by Malle. Eulalié’s 
emotion; perbaps it was because 
she was unusually pretty, and so 
wonderfully fresh and innocent.’ 

During the play, Paul saw her on 
the stage. The poor thing was 
forcing a smile during the first 
acts; but when it came to the place 


* where she had to kneel and thus 


expose herself to the rude gaze of 
the parterre, she hesitated and 
trembled like a leaf; and the tears 
came once more, and by an agoniz- 
ing effort were forced back. When 
she arose, her own modest colour so 
mounted to her face as to quite 
outblush her rouge paint; and after 
the last act, she went into the green- 
room again—and fainted. Paul felt 
interested, and, blas¢ as he was, from 
his heart sympathised with the poor 
thing. It wasn’t a sham, he thought, 
and he considered himself a good 
judge. In a week or so, aftera good 
deal of effort, he managed, by get- 
ting the sub-manager to introduce 
him, to make Mdlle. Eulalié’s ac- 
quaintance; and he assured me he 
never was further from having an 
unworthy motive in his life. He 
assured me, further, that from the 
beginning of his acquaintance with 
this poor girl to its end, he never 
had any dishonourable thought 
concerning her. 

* And thank God,’ continued Paul, 
‘she’s out of that abominable place 
now!’ 

After an acquaintance in which he 
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had to win her confidence by the 
most gradual steps—for she was 
most timid as well as modest—he 
learned her history, and with it, to 
venerate and respect this same poor, 
simple ballet-girl. 

‘I suppose,’ said Paul, ‘ my in- 
terest in her at first arose from the 
difference between her and the rest ; 
she was a phenomenon.’ 

Her real name was Francoise Tel- 
lier—Eulalié was her fancy stage- 
name. She was eighteen. Her father 
was dead; her mother had remarried, 
her second husband having been till 
within a year a joiner; but meeting 
with an accident, the stepfather 
had become imbecile, and was the in- 
mate of a suburban maison de santé. 
Her mother was a very sickly but 
pious Protestant woman, and by her 
second husband had a family*of 
three small girls. Since her hus- 
band’s misfortunes she had hardly 
been able to work at all; what she 
did was to copy documents for law- 
yers and at libraries; for she had 
had a good education, and this has 
always been a regular occupation 
for many French people of the 
lower bourgeois class. Madame 
Reynard, whose father had been 

r, had learned it in her younger 
ys,and had since taught Francoise 
to write ‘a lawyer-like hand.’ It 
appears that a nephew of the unfor- 
tunate stepfather was acting in 
scenic pieces at the Chitelet, and 
was an enthusiast in his art. He, 
observing the advantage which 
ung Francoise — her 
uty, grace of movement, and 
freshness—proposed that she should 
take lessons for the ballet. This 
shocked the mother, who refused 
her consent; but the heroic little 
girl, though shuddering at the pro- 
spect, was so earnest in favour of 
the plan, that she at last won Ma- 
dame Reynard’s consent. 

The girl saw the difficulties her 
mother had in providing means for 
her subsistence and for the support 
of the unfortunate invalid at the 
asylum, and was ambitious only to 
earn enough to aid in supporting 
them. Her cousin was able to be 
of great assistance; he engaged a 
master at less than half-price, to be 
paid from the future earnings of 
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Frangoise; and when she became 
proficient, which she did very ra- 
pidly (owing to her zeal and natural 
quickness), he procured her a good 
situation at one of the smaller 
theatres, where she at first, of course, 
appeared only en corps. She rose 
quickly, had the satisfaction of car- 
rying home a goodly number of 
francs each week, and of seeing both 
her mother and her poor imbecile 
stepfather supplied with many 
comforts of which they had been 
long deprived. 

The occasion of which Paul spoke, 
when she was so agitated and shed 
tears, was the first in which she had 
been called on to appear as a = 
minent figure in the scene, and to 
dress with that voluptuous abandon 
which is peremptory on the Paris 
stage; and that explains her dis- 
tress. But her excellent behaviour 
did not cease with this emotion and 
sacrifice. When she came to the 
ballet, rehearsal mornings, she was 
observed to carry a little parcel of 
papers, most neatly wrapped up and 
tied; and at intervals, when she 
was not wanted on the stage, she 
Was seen Writing with great rapidity 
at one of the ricketty deal tables in 
the green-room. 

She was doing her mother’s copy 
work, 

And more. Immediately after re- 
hearsal,. which lasted till or after 
twelve, she hurried home and con- 
tinued her copying, working at it 
three or four hours; then she went 
to the market and bought a basket 
of fruit, with which she rode in an 
omnibus to the asylum,and treated 
the imbecile father to her modest 
purchases. Returning home, she 
took a slight dinner, washed up the 
dishes, and was off again buying the 
next day’s provisions. At six she 
returned to the theatre, where she 
stayed tillafter midnight. When the 
weary spectacle at last came to its 
grand sulphur and aérial scene, and 
the curtain swung heavily down, 
shutting out the staring gazers of 
the audience, and leaving the stage 
blank and desolate, her cousin es- 
corted her quickly through the 
street home. She rose promptly at 
six in the morning, made b . 
cleared up the dishes and set at 
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once to writing again. And working 
thus, excellent Francoise managed 
to gather, toward the end of her 
stage career (for she was, happily, 
near its eyd when Paul became ac- 
quainted with her), about one hun- 
dred francs a week, which was a 
capital income for poor Parisian 
folk. And there never was a word 
of scandal whispered against her; 
but it was remarked by all, how 
modestly and uprightly she bore 
herself in all her toil and trouble. 

‘ Now,’ said Paul, ‘is not this a 
character worth celebrating in a 
story? Why don’t you, who write 
for the papers and so on, take it up?” 

* Perhaps I shall,’ said I. ‘ Where 
is Mdlle. Eulalié now ?’ 

‘Such a girl,’ replied my friend, 
* was sure to be found out and ap- 
preciated. A young lawyer's clerk, 
a Protestant, of thoroughly respect- 
able family, and a competency in 
money, was struck by her modesty, 
her zeal, her heroism. She became 
his wife six months ago, and is 
studying under his affectionate tui- 
tion.’ 
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One good redeeming Paris story, 
thought I. But it is perhaps a 
single flower in a desert—or rather, 
a gentle violet in a huge parterre of 
flaunting peonies. As has been said, 
the lives of most ballet-girls are 
almost unmitigatedly bad. And how 
should they be otherwise? The asso- 
ciations of the theatre in any country 
are too apt to be demoralizing, 
especia'ly to the young and help- 
less ; and in France, where morality 
is at a low ebb, the evil is mag- 
nified. But the public must be 
amused, at any cost; and the ruin 
of a few score of young girls is a 
trifle, when put in cémparison with 
the ambition of the enterprising 
manager to delight his patrons with 
a display of seductive female 
beauty. 

It was charming indeed to listen 
to the story of Eulalié ; and when I 
saw Paul, callous, blas¢ youth of the 
world, moved with genuine emo- 
tions as he told it, 1 felt that the 
gay Parisian nature, after all, was 
not altogether hopeless, 
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FEW years ago it happened 
JA that the present Poet Laureate 
of England and a friend were seated 
in a boat moored at anchor off one 
of the loveliest spots on one of the 
loveliest though least-known rivers 
in these islands—the Fal, in the 
western county of Cornwall. A 
silence nebulous with much to- 
bacco-smoke had prevailed for some 
time between the pair. Mr. Ten- 
nyson was deeply engaged in ex- 
amining, through the frequent 
fumes of the nicotine, the build 
and manufacture of the little 
barque: his companion was occu- 
pied with contemplating the land- 
scape, over which there brooded 
far and wide the ‘summer’s golden 
mist.’ ‘There’s nothing new in 
this,’ at last uttered, his pipe still 
pendent in his mouth, the author 
of the ‘Idylis’ ‘In what?’ was 
the natural inquiry. ‘Why, ia 
this boat in which we are. See, 


here’ (and the cloud-compelling 
bard produced from a pocket of his 
waistcoat a small edition of the 
‘Odyssey’ of Homer), ‘ you have 
it all described—sketched from the 
life.’ And the Laureate, opening 
the Elzevir at the fourth book of 
the wanderings of Ulysses, trans- 
lated aloud a certain passage illus- 
trative of the principles of boat- 
building among the ancient Greeks, 
pointing out the while to his lis- 
tener each particular spar, beam, 
and timber whose account had been 
anticipated by the blind bard of 
Scio. 

‘ There’s nothing new: you have 
it all described—sketched from the 
life.’ A remark, this, capable of 
a far more extensive application 
than to any matter of merely naval 
architecture. ‘Whate’er men do, 
my satires motley theme,’ wrote 
Juvenal ; and as a question of fact 
men do, have done, and will do 
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pretty much the same at all periods 
of the world’s history. "Tis an 
affair rather of repetitions than 

allels. The plot of the drama is 
identical: there are a few variations 
in the scenery: the dresses are dif- 
ferent and the names of the actors 
are changed. That is all. Toga 
or frock-coat, pallium or Parisian 
robe, they each alike cover human 
breasts, and as far as the motives 
by which human breasts are ani- 
mated — their hopes, fears, joys, 
pleasures, aversions—in these there 
is a marvellous monotony. The 
world does not change, it merely 
develops: with the statement of 
which incontrovertible fact we may 
be allowed to drop all ethical re- 
flections of a character so trite and 
well-worn as the foregoing, and 
glance at the life some twenty cen- 
turies ago of which our own life 
to-day is but the reflex and the anti- 
type. 

A great capital: a long crowded 
drive with a promenade on either 
side; but the capital is not London, 
and the drive is not in Hyde Park. 


The place Rome: the exact scene 


the Appian Way. ‘Tis the very 
Paradise of the fdaneur. A glorious 
sun: a gay sight: celebrities from 
every quarter of the civilised 
world: brave men and fair women: 
men, some of them, whose names 
are synonyms for insolvency, and 
women who have left, or are about 
to leave, or wish to leave their 
husbands: knots of talkers and 
gossip-mongers here and there dis- 
cussing the last public act of the 
Emperor's prime minister, the pro- 
bability of the news of the Thracian 
victory being true, and the chance 
which young Telephus has in some 
athletic sports that are coming off 
in the field of Mars on the morrow. 
Presently there strolls through the 
throng a short, moderately stout, 
and nattily-dressed little man, who, 
we promise you, attracts plenty of 
attention as he passes. ‘A mon- 
strous lucky fellow that,’ whispers 
some one to his friend; ‘ they say 
he’s more influence at Court than 
any other man going. ’Gad, it’s 
wortb being a poet on those terms.’ 
‘ Yes, says another, ‘he is lucky— 
a deal more so than he deserves. 
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They talk of his poems as so exqui- 
site. On my word, I can never find 
anything in them for the life of me.’ 
But the speaker of these remarks is 
a disappointed bard, and the object 
of them is the most successful man 
of the day, most perfect of lyrists, 
most genial of satirists, most 
thoroughgoing of jidneurs, and 
most pleasant of philosophers. Who? 
you ask. Why, who should it be 
but the freedman’s son, a Venusian 
by birth, Horace by name? Look 
at him once more as he saunters 
idly by, with a nod to this one and 
a smile to that. Nothing is lost on 
him. ‘Those quick, busy, restless 
eyes take everything in, and while 
with rather dandified air he seems 
to be intent on arranging the folds 
of his toga with an eye only to the 
best effect, he is drinking in the 
whole scene, and mentally taking 
notes of all the fragmentary utter- 
ances which he hears. Presently 
our listless Adneur is addressed by 
a servant: an invitation from Mz- 
cenas: the great man is just 
coming up in his Jectica ; ‘ Will Ho- 
race accept of a seat, and return 
with him to dinner? ‘ Ah,’ mur- 
mur half a dozen poetasters to eacl 
other as they see what is passing, 
‘what a hit Horace has made! 
What a fortunate, prosperous dog 
he is!’ 

Now, perhaps, but not always. 
He has had an uphill game to play, 
to a great extent, this pleasant, 
gay-looking gentleman: but he has 
played it manfully and well, and 
the result is that he is the most 
popular representative of literature, 
prose or verse, of his day. It was 
said just now, he bas made what is 
most emphatically a hit. He has 
strack out a line for himself. As 
for his lyrics, nothing at all like 
them has been seen in Rome: their 
metre, their inspiration, their me- 
thod—all these are new. As for 
his descriptions of society, they are 
simply unapproachable. He has 
sketched every phase of it. He has 
photographed Roman life from 
every possible point of view; and 
in his sharp, clear notes he has ran 
through the whole gamut of exist- 
ence in the Imperial City. His 
works are in the boudoir of the 
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fashionable lady, of the statesman, 
the gay, roving youth, in the man- 
sions of the rich and the houses 
of the poor. And why? Because 
he has painted in his exquisite 
cameo style all this, and much 
more. Beyond a doubt, our friend 
Horace has made a hit 

Let us take a retrospective glance 
at the man’s fortunes and career. 
They will tell us something not 
only of his own nature, but of that 
of the times upon which his Jot has 
been cast. As a youngster he was 
sent to the University—there was 
but one in those days, and that was 
at Athens. He worked with a will, 
and as he had been grounded well 
by a schoolmaster of the old régime, 
who believed the birch to be a 
necessary stimulus to the memory, 
he made more than fair progress. 
One fine day the streets of Horace’s 
old University town were thrown 
into a state of excitement. There 
were the clatter of hoofs, the glitter 
of steel, and the echoing note of 
the martial horn. General Brutus 
had come, flushed with revolution- 
"Twas the old, old 


ary triumph. 
story, and he would be a soldier. 
Once enrolled among the officers 
of Brutus’ army, Horace rapidly 
got promotion, and in a very little 
time he gained his company; in 
other words, he was appointed tri- 


bune at the head of a legion. Then 
came Philippi. The military enthu- 
siasm deserted our friend; he gave 


up campaigning, and—the natural . 


thing for him under the circum- 
stances to do, for the old Italian 
capital possessed just the same ab- 
sorptive and centripetal force as 
the modern English—went to Rome, 
whither on his arrival he found 
that, like Virgil, he had been de- 
spoiled by the soldiers of the vic- 
torious Antony of all his patrimony. 
More fortunate than many of his 
friends, he managed to get a place 
under Government—a clerkship in 
the Civil Service, and in a very 
decent department, too—the Trea- 
sury. The attached was 
modest enough, and Horace, though 
sufficiently economical, found it a 
tightish fit even for one. That he 
had a knack of versifying he knew: 
he had also a decided taste for 


literary employment. Under these 
circumstances, that the career of the 
Roman flaneur, as we have ven- 
tured—why will presently be seen — 
to call him, may appear at all 
points the exact analogue of so 
many careers perfectly familiar to 
us at the present day, the young 
Treasury clerk took to writing. 


‘ Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong: 

They learn in suffering what they teach in 

song.’ 

It is difficult to conceive that 
Horace ever was veritably wretched, 
and as for his initiation into author- 
ship, we have it on ‘his own au- 
thority that the great reason which 
determined him to take the leap 
was simply ‘that eternal want of 
pence which bothers public men.’ 
However, as a matter of fact it is 
probable that the first theme which 
called forth the powers of the young 
poet was the loss which he had 
suffered at the hands of the vic- 
torious party (Epode xvi.), At no 
time of his life was Horace natu- 
rally fond of work, and during the 


* period of his Treasury clerkship he 


seldom occupied his pen save under 
the pressure of a certain amount 
of pecuniary compulsion. 

In the selection of his friends and 
of his patrons he was equally for- 
tunate. His abilities and pleasing 
manners strongly recommended him 
to Pollio, illustrious whether as a 
soldier, diplomatist, or orator, and 
to Vulpidius Rufus, distinguished for 
his fine literary taste. Varias and 
Virgil were both of them his con- 
temporaries; and there is a great 
charm in such glimpses as we can 
get of the equal intercourse of these 
three friends. All of them were 
alike aspirants for literary fame, 
Horace being considerably the junior 
of both the other two. Of the many 
testimonies that we have to the ad- 
mirable social qualities of the Ve- 
nusian, there is none more striking 
than the ready manner in which he 
was received into the best set of in- 
tellectual Rome—that in which Vir- 
giland Varius moved. It was to the 
former of these that he was indebted 
for what coloured the whole com- 
plexion and diverted the entire 
course of his subsequent life—the 
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introduction to Maecenas; and it 
speaks much for the generous, un- 
grudging nature of the poet of the 
/Eneid that he should so freely have 
participated with his friend a favour 
of which it would not have been 
strange had he wished to preserve a 
monopoly—an acquaintance with the 
great literary patron and ssthetic 
arbiter-in-chief of the day. We will 
terminate these few biographical 
details with the account and the re- 
sults of thatintroduction as sketched 
by Horace himself, in the admirable 
version of the most recent and best 
translator of the original, the late 
Professor Conington :— 


‘In truth to luck I care not to pretend, 

For "twas not luck that mark’d me for your 
friend : 

Virgil at first, that faithful heart and true, 

And Varius after named my name to you, 

Brought to your presence, stammeringly I 
told 

(For modesty forbade me to be bold) 

No vaunting tale of ancestry of pride, 

Of good broad acres and sleek nag to ride, 

But simple truth: a few brief words you 
say, 

As is your wont, and wish me a good day. 

Then nine months after graciously you send, 

Desire my company and hail me friend.’ 


The favour of Mzcenas brings 
with it, first, the restitution of Ho- 
race’s paternal property, and then, 
at subsequent periods, the gift of 
the Sabine farm and the villa at 


Tivoli. Henceforward his life is 
that of the lounger and the /it- 
térateur, the social moralist, the 
speculator in human nature, the 
collector of material for the reve- 
ries of the ethical philosopher ;—a 
life full of many-sided interest: 
easy, placid, and a trifle selfish; a 
life spent in constant dinings out, 
in occasional spurts of industry at 
home, where dreamy self-satisfac- 
tion is now and again somewhat 
rudely interrupted by stern self- 
reproaches for dilettante indolence, 
and whose blissful serenity is occa- 
sionally ruffled by the attacks of 
envy which his rapid success pro- 
voked from his less fortunate com- 
peers; a life passed now amid the 
dissipations of town, now in rural 
retreats, amid trees, and flowers, and 
hills, now in hymning the praises 
of this mistress, now of that—a life, 
in fact, of much the same kind as 
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scores of poets have passed since, 
and as scores more, mututis mutan- 
dis, will pass again. What we want 
now to do is to picture to ourselves 
—and we have abundant opportu- 
nity for making the picture—this 
light- hearted poetic saunterer 
through the tracks of existence, in 
the same colours and with the same 
effect that would have characterised 
such a sketch had it been taken at 
the time itself. 

‘ Nine months after graciously you 
send ; from which it appears, as 
was in effect the case, that the great 
man, Meecenas, was indisposed to 
extend any very enthusiastic mea- 
sure of friendship to Horace on his 
first introduction. Why should this 
have been? ‘The reason is not far 
to seek. In one of his earliest 
satires, and one which of all is the 
least fitted for translation, the young 
poet had lashed freely and indis- 
criminately on every side. Amongst 
others, Mecenas had not escaped. 
His name was not, indeed, men- 
tioned, but the allusion to a gentle- 
man of foppish habits under the 
thin disguise of Malchinus, was 
unmistakeably plain. How, it may 
be asked, did Mecenas eventually 
conquer the antipathy which there 
is no doubt he first felt to the young 
satirist? It must be remembered— 
as we shall have occasion presently 
at greater length to show—that 
Horace was as much celebrated at 
this time in Rome for his social 
gifts as for his poetical powers. Of 
such a companion as he must have 
heard Horace universally confessed 
to be, Maecenas stood specially in 
need. His spirits were far from 
uniformly good: his health was ex- 
tremely uncertain. To such a man 
in such a state the society of the 
young Venusian must have been 
better than the prescriptions and 
nostrums of all the doctors in Rome. 
Thus it was that a connection origi- 
nated between these two men, whose 
names are indissolubly united by 
the association of fortunes, which 
death alone was destined to termi- 
nate. In an age when the spirit of 
servility was rampant, when honest 
praise was the language of failure, 
and power to be conciliated was 
fawned on, it must have been re- 
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freshing to note the relations which 
existed between Horace and Mzece- 
nas; to find a patron who required 
no other homage than that which 
equal accords to equal and friend to 
friend, and to whom ‘the republic 
of intellect’ was something more 
than a meaningless phrase. But 
these unquestionably were the terms 
upon which the friendship of Mz- 
cenas with Horace was com- 
menced and continued. A con- 
sistent and uniform independence 
is one of the main features ia 
Horace’s life. 

Unfortunately for the members of 
the profession of literature at Rome, 
there were very few patrons of the 
stamp of Mzcenas. Nothing can be 
more unsatisfactory and degrading 
than the picture which Martial and 
Juvenal both draw of the indignities 
to which the authors of the day who 
were desirous of supporting them- 
selves by what they wrote had to 
submit. That the great man refuses 
to be content unless every fifth line 
in the composition conveys to him a 
compliment expressed or implied is 


a small thing. ‘If you wish tohave - 


your prosperity in any way ad- 
vanced by him, or your store of 
worldly goods increased, you must 
spend long and weary hours in 
paying him court. You must be up 

times in the morning, when he 
holds his early levée before business 
hours; be satisfied to wait, and re- 
member to be scrupulously civil to 
the butler, when he tells you that 
his master cannot see you now, but 
will perhaps see you if you call two 
hours hence. If when you act as 
you are instructed to act, the same 
pampered menial contemptuously 
informs you that his master is still 
occupied and inaccessible, but has 
sent you this—giving you a piece 
of silver, worth, perhaps, according 
to our reckoning, half-a-crown,—you 
must take it with a smile, and bless 
the giver and the gift. Once or 
twice, perhaps, in the course of the 
year the great man will ask you to 
dinner—that is to say you will find 
yourself placed at a kind of upper 
servants’ table, served with second- 
rate dishes, relays of slaves taking 
up their position behind you to see 
that. you pocket nothing of the 
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tempting goods on the table.’ 
scenas Was, as became a man de- 
scended from Tuscan kings, far too 
much of a gentleman by instinet to 
tolerate such an order of things as 
this; while as for Horace, we may 
be quite certain that he would 
sooner have taken himself to his 
paternal trade—tax collecting, or 
sausage selling, whichever it may 
have been—than have gone through 
what Martial tells us his destiny 
compelled him to suffer. Horace’s 
general views on this question may 
be gathered from these lines :— 
*You'd blush, 
right, 
To mix the parts of friend and parasite. 
*Twixt parasite and friend a gulf is placed, 
Wide as between the wanton and the chaste 
Yet think not flattery fri 
curs 
A diff 
A brutal boorishness which fain would win 
Regard by unbrusbed teeth ani cluse-shorn 
skin, 


good Lollius, if I judge you 


udship’s onl; 


rent vice there is, perhaps a worse, 


Yet all the while is anxious to be thought 


Pure independence acting as it ought.’ 


We have ventured to speak of 
the writer of these didactic lines as 
a fléneur. Our justification is to 
be found in the general view which 
Horace takes of life, of himself,and of 
the functions in life which he is des- 
tined to falfil. His attitude is con- 
sistently that of a critic on human 
affairs, jadging the rightness or 
wrongness, the folly or wisdom of 
human actions by the standard of 
his own serenely imperturbable phi- 
losophy. The vice of extremes, the 
happiness that lies in the mean, the 
propriety of enjoying while you can 
what it is given you to enjoy —these 
are the constantly-recurring com- 
munes loci, the sum and substance, 
concentration and amalgam of his 
creed. 

* But what’s my sect? you ask me; I must be 

A member, sure, of some fraternity ; 

Why no: I’ve taken no man’s shilling; nop 
Of all your fathers owns me for a son: 
But where the weather drives me, I invite 
Myself to take up quarters for the night.’ _ 


Morally and physically, metaphori- 
cally and actually there you have 
the man. 

Leigh Hunt himself was not more 
wedded to London ; Captain Morris 
was not more enamoured of the 
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sweet shady side of a grove in 
Pall Mall, than was Horace of Rome. 
The picture that the bard of Tibur 
presents when he had retired for a 
few days to his country house, is 
well known enough, and just what 
we might expect. We have the 
poet sitting in his garden, with 
its curiously-arranged walks, and 
shrubs quaintly clipped so as to 
imitate, in Dutch fashion, the forms 
of birds and animals, perfectly con- 
tent and happy so long as he has a 
friend to talk to and drink with, or 
so long as there is a prospect of a 
visit from his old flame Tyndaris. 
Withdraw any of these conditions, 
and he longs to be back at Rome. 
As he grew older, his stays at his 
Sabine farm or. villa at Tibur in- 
creased in length, but they were 
regulated more by reasons of health 
than of taste. Romeand Bais—our 
London and Brighton, though the 
latter, perhaps, with its public 
gaming-tables, more closely resem- 
bled Baden—these are his two 
favourite haunts. He loves to 
lounge along the Via Sacra, even at 
the risk of meeting occasional 
bores: he will stroll out into the 
circus when evening descends, to 
note what is passing. His position, 
he frankly tells us, is as enviable as 
a man’s position can be. He has 
enough of worldly possessions. He 
knows every person worth knowiog 
in Rome. Being a bachelor—it is 
impossible to conceive of Horace as 
anything else—he is under no obli- 
gation to return all the hospitality 
which he meets ; and when he does 
want to see his friends, he asks them 
to one of his suburban retreats. 
He is not compelled to trouble him- 
self about appearances : 


‘Now on my bob-tailed mule I jog at ease 
As far as e’en Tarentum, if I please; 
A wallet for my things behind me tied, 
Which galls my crupper as I gall his side. 
And no one rates my meanness as they rate 
Yours, noble Tillius, when you ride in state 
On the Tiburtine road, five slaves en suite, 
Wineholder and etceteras all complete.’ 


The way in which the poet would 
order his daily life was probably the 
same as that adopted by most men 
of letters at Rome of moderately 
inexpensive and not extravagantly 
studious habits. In the morning, he 
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tells us, his breakfast done—and a 
Roman breakfast was a very simple 
affair, a crust of bread and a little 
fruit—he would lounge about the 
circuses and Forum. He was not 
an early riser, seldom leaving his 
bed till ten; and by the time his 
stroll was concluded he had ac- 
quired an appetite for a light lunch. 
This, with an hour or so’s writing, 
would fairly occupy him till the 
Appian Way, the Campus, or the 
racket-courts— the three Roman 
equivalents for the Park, Lord’s 
Cricket Ground, and the club bil- 
liard-rooms—were beginning to fill ; 
and then the little man would wan- 
der out in quest of character, or, if 
he was disposed for it, the healthy 
exercise of a game at ball. 


* So to the field and ball; but when the sun 
Bids me go bathe, the field and bali I shun.’ 


As an ordinary rule, however, 
Horace would have his bath after 
his exercise, and emerge from it 
fresh and hungry for the great event 
of the day, the coona—a meal which 
is occasionally translated by our 
supper, but which was in reality 
our dinner. It is worth while to 
have a moment's look at the bath 
life of ancient Rome—the closest 
analogue which there is of our 
modern club life. It was at these 
very often magnificent establish- 
ments that friends met each other, 
interchanged all the latest gossip 
and pore. passed their criticism 
on the most recent phase of the 
imperial policy, or the last new 
elopement in high life. Petronius 
Arbiter has lefton record more than 
one amusing sketch of what these 
baths were, and what passed on with- 
in and around them—the bustle, the 
noise, the laughter—for the bathers, 
seated neck-high in the water, ban- 
died jokes, repartees, and epigram 
ad liitum—the cries of the itine- 
rant tradesmen, who walked round 
the porticoes, to tempt purchasers 
and to sell their wares. Seneca, too, 
has drawn a lively account of the 
inconvenience of lodging in the 
rooms which were latterly built over 
the baths. No one who has not a 
brain of cast iron, he says, should 
attempt it. 

It was amid such scenes as these 
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that Horace lived and moved and 
had his being. A careless lounger, 
he seemed to heed nothing; but not 
an episode passed which was not 
straight entrusted to the mindful 
tablets of that adaptive memory. It 
was seldom, we know, that he could 
leave the baths without at least one 
invitation for dinner; and did he 
- ever escape, he no sooner, he, 
through the mouth of his slave, tells 
us, sat down for a quiet evening’s 
work, than a messenger arrived in 
hot haste from Mecenas, demand- 
ing his instant attendance, as the 
great man had a party of friends, 
and had been searching the city all 
over to find his poet. How many 
other excellently studious an inten- 
tion has been violated, since the 
time of Horace, in precisely the 
same way ? 

As has been already said, Horace 
was not naturally an industrious 
man; and there is not the slightest 
doubt that this indisposition to 
steady, continuous work was, to a 
great extent, fostered by the request 
in which the man’s society was. 


Reproachfally remarks his friend“ 
Damasippus : 


* How seldom do you write: we scarcely hear 
Your tablets called for four times in the year.’ 


Fond of seeing life under as many 
aspects as possible, the convivial 
parties which Horace frequented 
were of various and widely different 
kinds. An habitué of state dinners, 
he would drop in jast as often upon 
a band of young men as they were 
sitting on into the night over their 
wine. Occasionally, at such times 
as these, he would figure as the 
peace-maker upon the scene. Per- 
haps the proposition of the health 
of one of the reigning beauties of 
Rome would give rise to an argu- 
ment; and the argumentum ver- 
borum might threaten to lead up to 
the argumentum buculinum.- Hot 
words would be heard ; there would 
be angry disputations as to who was 
the exclusive recipient of the fa- 
vours of Phryne or the love of Lais. 
Faces were fast getting flushed, and 
blows were imminent, when the 
suave Venusian would remind them 
that it was quite out of date—a 
disgraceful barbarism, in fact—to 


quarrel over their wine, and then, 
with exquisite tact and grace, would 
proceed to rally some member of 
the company, ‘the brother of the 
Opuntian Megillus, on an attach- 
ment to some fair siren, till good 
humour was restored, and the words 
of harmony circulated with the cup 
of peace. 

There is an exquisitely complete 
sketch which the poet gives in one 
of his odes of an afternoon at the 
hunting-box of a young Roman, 
whose guest he probably was at the 
time for some days. It was a deli- 
cious situation. In front the windows 
commanded a distant view of the 
Mediterranean. To the right would 
be seen the summit of Mount So- 
racte, and to the left a tall cypress 
grove, backed by the stately Apen- 
nines. The old Falernian had cir- 
culated freely enough; but the host 
of Horace was suffering from mental 
depression. Something had gone 
wrong. He may have had a run of 
heavy losses at play; he may have 
been unfortunate in some little 
affaire du ceur; or the young man 
may have been of a political turn of 
mind, and may bave been thwarted 
in forming some party combination 
which he had wished. The poet, 
We may suppose, had tried quip and 
joke to rouse his friend, but in 
vain. At last he (Horace) rises, and 
walking up to the window, points 
in the direction of the snow-clad 
summit— 


* See how the winter blanches 
Soracte’s giant brow ! 
Hear how the forest branches 
Groan for the weight of snow.’ 


Then the moral—the moral of pretty 
well all the poems of this Epicurean 
lyrist : 


* Give to the gods the guidance 
Of earth's arrangements. List! 
The blasts at their high guidance 
From the vexed deep desist, 
Nor ’mid the cypress riot, 
And the old elms are quiet. 


* Enjoy without foreboding 
Life as the moments run ; 
Away with care corroding, 
Youth of my soul, nor shun 
Love for whose smile thon'rt snited, 
And mid the dancers foot it. 
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* While youth's bour lasts beguile it, 
Follow the field, the camp, 
Each manly sport till twilight 

Brings on the vesper lamp ; 
Then let thy loved one lisp her 
Foud feelings in a whisper.’* 


Apropos of the athletic allusion 
in the foregoing extract, Horace, it 
must be borne in mind, was a poet 
of an essentially athletic and manly 
turn of mind. His writings teem 
with allusions to the sports of the 
Campus —the Beaufort House 
grounds of the Romans—and the 
exercises of the palestra. No bard 
cast in a sickly mould he—the com- 
poser of sweet lays though he be— 
who would bid the youth pass his 
days in a ceaseless succession of 
sighs, for ever rhyming in @ mourn- 
ful strain to his mistress’s eyebrow. 
It was Horace who was the first to 
lift up his voice in remonstrance 
and reproach when he witnessed 
anything like an undue and injuri- 
ous indulgence of the tender pas- 
sion—- herein, as in all other matters, 
consistently true to the central and 
guiding principle of his philoso- 
phical creed—undeviating adherence 
to the juste milieu. Love as a pas- 
time, that is well enough. As a 
man of the world, and to a certain 
extent a lady’s man, Horace under- 
stands this. What he does not un- 
derstand is a languishing and ex- 
clusive devotion which takes its 
victim away from all his accus- 
tomed friends, and from all his usual 
employments. We know, from Ho- 
race himself, and from the very 
same ode in which he takes Lydia 
to task for her selfish monopoly of 
Telephus, how a Roman man of 
fashion and muscle would pass his 
afternoon. The boudoir was, in the 
ordinary course of things, by no 
means neglected ; but there were other 
matters to attend to as well. There 
was the ride in the Roman Row; 
there was the swim in the Tiber; 
the palestra, with its wrestling and 
boxing—for, like Byron, the young 
Latin aristocrat considered it de 
rigueur to know how to handle the 
gloves, and to give a clever fall. 
There was a time when Telephus 


* So translates, by no means perfectly 
but in a felicitously Horatian spirit, Father 
Prout. 
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excelled in all this: now what has 
come to him? 

‘ Why rides he never, tell us, 

Accoutred like his fellows, 
For curb, and whip, and horsemanship 
And martial bearing jealous ? 
* Why hangs be back demurrent 
To breast the Tiber’s current, 
From wrestler’s oil and from the coil 
Of poisonous snake abborrent ? 
* Vixi puellis nuper idoneus, 
Et militavi non sine gloria.’ 
‘ TL have lived till of late well ap- 
proved by the fair, and have not 
without glory made war in their 
cause.’ So writes the Venusian of 
himself. What are the facts of the 
case? Was he a gallant so success- 
ful as he is evidently desirous him- 
self to have it thought? Here is a 
great question to discuss, and one 
which will never be satisfactorily 
cleared up. Love lays, it is true, 
Horace has written by the score; 
and his French biographer, Baron 
Walckenaer, doubts not for a mo- 
ment that Horace experienced all 
the stormy vicissitudes of amatory 
sentiment—that he knew the lover’s 
hopes, his madness and despair ; his 
torments of jealousy, and his satiety 
of pleasure. But, continues this 
writer, ‘La violence du tempéra- 
ment n’est jamais une preuve de la 
force du sentiment, et celui de 
l'amour n’a toute son energie quand 
il existe dans toute sa sincérité,’ 
The conclusion, therefore, to which 
the acute French critic comes is 
that with all his protestations, vows, 
apostrophes, and what not else, 
Horace was never sincerely in love : 
‘On trouvera bien difficilement 
dans les ceuvres d’Horace des pas- 
sages qui puissant faire soupconner 
qu'il ont jamais connu ces plaisirs 
du cceur si vifs et si pénétrant, ces 
délicaces ineffables d’une imagina- 
tion réveuse, qui de crée dans 
objet aimé une divinité & laquelle 
rien sur la terre ne saurait @tre 
comparé,’ 

Neaera—Neaera, by-the-by, was 
the poet’s first flame fresh on his ar- 
rival at Rome after Athens and Phi- 
lippi—Pyrrha, Lydia, Lyce, and 
Bariné — these and many others 
made up the catalogue of his amours, 
But there is every reason to su 
pose that the majority, if not the 
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whole of this group, were the pro- 
tégées of Venus Misthote. Chloe, 
Horace attempts to captivate, but 
he terrifies her, -and the little 
coquette runs off to her mother, 
saying that she is far too young as 
yet to think of anything like un en- 
gagement. So the Venusian conti- 
nued in a state of single blessed- 
ness, pursuing the tenor of his way 
without conjugal let or hindrance. 
Perhaps it was well for him—it was 
certainly well for any lady whom 
under other circumstances he might 
have made his wife—that it was so. 
Father Prout ventures to assign one 
very substantial reason why ‘ not- 
withstanding the delicacy with which 
he could flatter, and the sprightly 
ingenuity with which he could 
amuse the ladies of Rome, he made 
but small havoc among the hearts 
of patrician matrons. The fact is, 


he was in stature a dwarf, with a 
huge head 2 la Quasimodo, farther 
endowed with an ungainly promi- 
nence of abdomen; eyes which re- 
quired the constant application of 
unguents and collyria ; was prema- 


turely bald like Béranger— 
* Moi & qui la sagesse 
A fait tomber tous les cheveux,’— 
and like him, he might break forth 
into that affecting outburst of ndif 
despondency derived from the con- 
sciousness of a deformed figure: 
‘ Elle est «t Betis 
Et mvi—et moi—je suis st Lam,’ 


Probably it was these very facts, if 
facts they are,—a bitter knowledge 
of the defects of his own person, and 
the ill fortune which had so often 
attended his addresses, that induced 
him, in a spirit of not wholly justi- 
fiable self-assertion to pen the line— 
‘Et militavi non sine gloria.’ 


These are weaknesses, no doubt. 
But there was plenty of genuine 
honest strength and true manliness 
about the poet. If he was not a 
brilliantly successful lover, he was a 
true friend, stanch and tried: wit- 
ness his addresses to Virgil, Pompey, 
and many others. 

We have seen Horace as poet, 
philosopher, and flaneur, lover, com- 
panion and ally. Let us look at 
him in another light. We may pre- 
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sume that he had learned from ex- 
perience how completely indispen- 
sable bodily health was to mental 
happiness; how the presence of 
dyspepsia will shroud the brightest 
day and the most joyous meeting in 
impenetrable gloom ; and, above all 
things, how necessary it is when you 
are entertaining your friends at a 
somewhat protracted symposium, to 
accelerate the circulation of the wine 
by the employment of artificial in- 
centives to thirst. Olives, it appears, 
were not much used for this purpose 
by the Romans, nor had they ac- 
quired the habit—which is Scotch 
by origin, we believe—of sending 
up a red herring before the com- 
mencement of the evening’s pro- 
ceedings. On this point and some 
others we may as well listen to 
Horace :— 


**Tis best with roasted shrimps and Afric snails 
To rouse your drinker when his vigour fails: 
Not lettuce: lettuce after wine ne’er lies 
Still in the stomach, but is sure to rise : 
lhe appetite, disordered and distressed, 

Wants bam and sausage to restore its zest : 

Nay, craves for peppered viand, and what not, 

Fetched from some greasy cookshop steaming 
hot.’ 


Curry, devilled fowl, and mulliga- 
tawny were probably unknown to 
Horace; otherwise they would as- 
suredly have been included in this 
list. 

Or would you have Horace’s re- 
ceipt for a salad—he was famous, 
by-the-way, as he tells us, among 
his friends for the manufacture of 
salad ? 


* There are two kinds of sauce, and I may say 

That each is worth attention in its way. 

Sweet oil’s the staple of the first, but wine 

Should be thrown in, and strong Byzantine 
wine. 

Now take this compound, pickle, wine and oll, 

Mix it with herbs chopped small, then make 
it boil ; 

Put saffron in, and add when cool the juice 

Venafrum’s choicest olive-yards produce, 

In taste Tiburtian apples count as worse 

Than Picene : in appearance the reverse. 

’T was I who first authorities declare 

Served grapes with apples, lees with caviare, 

White pepper with black salt, and had them 
set 

Before each diner as his private whet.’ 


The principle of the whet remains 
the same to this day: we have 
changed the details of its composi- 
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tion, and that is all, and having 
discovered the appetising power of 
oysters and of bitters, have certainly 
advanced a stage. 

It bas not been our purpose in the 
course of this article to criticise 
Horace—that has been done ad 
nauseam already. We have simply 
wished to see him as a representa- 
tive of Roman »ciety—a compa- 
nion acute, agreeable, shrewd, rati- 
rical, genial : as a lounger at what 
did duty in Rome for the modern 
clubs, as a eaunterer in the public 
promenades, as a friend, a man of 
fashion, and a man of the world. 
‘ This little volume ’—we quote once 
more from Father Prout’s ‘ Re- 
Jiques ’—‘ contains the distilled quin- 
tessence of Roman life when at its 
very acmé of refinement. It is the 
most perfect portraiture (cabinet 
size) that remains of the social 
habits, domestic elegance, and cul- 
tivated intercourse of the capital at 
the most interesting period of its 
prosperity. But the philosophy it 
ynculeates and the worldly wisdom 
it unfolds are applicable to all 
times and to all countries.’ Herein 


lies the reason of the popularity of 
Horace. As in the past so in the 
present—it is his humanity which 
endears him to the hearts of suc- 
cessive generations of readers. This, 
too, is the cause that his writings 
have descended to us in their in- 


tegrity, untouched by time—that 
there is no melancholy intimation 
to the effect cetera desunt im- 
printed on the page of the Venu- 
sian. We have lost decades of Livy ; 
the epics of Varius are unknown to 
modern Europe; but we have Horace 
whole. Writes Lord Lytton, in his 
newly-published translation of the 
* Odes’ :—‘ We find evidence of no 
one who combines so many excel- 
lences, be they great or small, as 
even a very qualified admirer must 
concede to Horace; no one who 
blends so large a knowledge of the 
practical workday world with so 
delicate a fancy and so graceful a 
perception of the poetic aspects of 
human life; no one who has the 
same alert quickness of movement 
“ from gay to grave, from lively to 
severe ;” no one who unites the same 
manly aad high-spirited enforcement 
of hardy virtues, temperance and 
fortitude, devotion to friends and to 
the native law, with so pleasurable 
and genial a temperament; no one 
who adorns so extensive an ac- 
quaintance with metropolitan civi- 
lisation by so many lovely pictures 
of rural enjoyment; or so animates 
the description of scenery by the 
introduction of human groups and 
images, instilling, as it were, into 
the body of outward nature the 
heart and thought of man.’ 





